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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Account of the British Campaign in 1809, 
under Sir A. Wellesley, in Portugal and 
Spain. By the Earl of Munster. Edition 
for private circulation. 8vo. pp. 118. Lon- 
don, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

Memoirs of the late War: comprising the Per- 
sonal Narrative of Captain Cooke, of the 43d 
Regt. Light Infantry ; the History of the 
Campaign of 1809 in Portugal, by the Earl 
of Munster; and.a Narrative of the Cam- 
paign of 1814 in: Holland, by Lieut. T. W. D. 
Moodie, H. P. 21st Fusileers. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1831... Colburn and Bentley. 

We have placed the volume with which the 

kindness of the Earl of Munster has honoured 

us at the head of this notice, though the same 

Narrative forms ‘a part of the second work, 

whose title also stands above. It originally 

appeared anonymously in the United Service 

Journal,* where it attracted so much attention 

as soon to lead to the discovery of its gallant 

and distinguished author, who served through 
the whole of the glorious Peninsular cam- 

paigns, with the exception of that of 1812, 

when he returned to England on promotion. 

It.is indeed a soldier-like, spirited, and faithful 

* record of the events of which it treats,” and, 

consequently, a valuable addition to the mi- 

litary memoirs of the British army ; but as it 

has already enriched another periodical, we 
shall satisfy ourselves with a single extract. 

Lord Munster’s observations on the characters 

of the French and English soldiers shew how 

able he is to form a judgment and to express it 
when formed. 

“ Sir Arthur, surrounded by his staff, slept, 
wrapped in his cloak, on the open ground, in 
rear of the second line, about the centre of the 
British army. A hasty doze was occasionally 
taken, as more continued rest was disturbed by 

of different kinds, while the reflections 
of others kept them waking. The bustle of 
the ay had prevented a review of our situ- 
ation, but, on being left.to our own thoughts, 
it'was impossible not. to reflect on the awfully 
-approaching crisis. We could not but feel that 
here was to be another trial of the ancient 
military rivalry of England and France; that 
the cool, constitutional, persevering courage of 
the former was again to be pitted against the 
more artificial, however chivalrous, though not 

88 praiseworthy, bravery of the latter. This 

view. of. the relative valour of the two nations 

cannot be cach if be consider that the 
ng ritish of this moral quality is 

wholly unnecessary, and instead of rl of 
excitement being constantly*applied=to our 
toldiery, that of obedience, and com- 
tee is. me fe TET fren our an- 
Opponents are o! ‘incessantly to drive 

into the ears of their = eah'thuy ie me, 
tionally and individually th bravest of the 





* Having occasion to mention this-periodical, we take 
he rae To She Ee 
conducted. Jeu Le a general ability with which it is 


severe test, and the French have always been 


Franks ; and what Cesar said of the former, 


not only diminishes but evaporates, and has, 
its widest sense, they are equal, if not superior, 


perior to them. It is. remarkable how often 


blame every unsuccessful officer op to us, 
even should his dispositions ‘be ever so good, 
and such as might, but for the courage of our 
men, have succeeded: ‘Buonaparte’s conduct, 
after Vittoria, was directed to work on this 
feeling, and, by sacrificing the officers to the 


the moral of the army, by making those who 
had fled like sheep at Vittoria, fight us again, 
though unsuccessfully, with renewed spirit. 
Besides, the bravery of the two nations, no less 


two systems, and prove the value of different 


and efficient military. It was not only to be 
shewn if a chivalrous enthusiasm, and a con. 
fidence founded on vanity, was to overcome 
natural and patriotic courage, but if ‘a, sense 
of duty, inculcated by a real discipline, was to 


control and a long train of excess and military 
license. It was, whether an organised army, 
worthy of a civilised period and state of war- 
fare, should not overcome a military caste 
grown up in the heart of Europe, (from the 

uliarity of the times and circumstances, ) 
ittle better than the bandits led by Bourbon 
to the walls of Rome in the sixteenth century. 


‘The system on which tlé French armies were 


formed was so demoralising and, pefriiéions in 
its effects, that the army of Buonaparte ought 
not. to be considered as the national force of 
France, but that of a conqueror, like Ghenghis 
Khan, or Tamerlane, of a more civilised age 
and quarter of the world. Like those scourges, 
the ruler of the French existed by upholding 
that soldiery the times had first created, and 
which his ambition subsequently fostered, and 





in perpetuating their attachment to his per- 


was the plain of Talavera to try the merit of| Italian. army, who had so ofteticon 


sink under feelings created by an absence of | themselves, in which the 





human race. Hearing nothing else so flat-|son by leading them to, victory, and. plunder ; 
tering to their unbounded vanity, they become |in consequence, robbery was not only over- 
so puffed up by this eternal stimulant, as to be|looked, but permitted, and an ' economist 
fully convinced of its truth, which, in conse-|[encomiast ?] of the French. army, has since 
quence, makes their first attack tremendous. | dared in print to excuse.its atrocities. This, 
Buonaparte, being aware of this weak point|it is true, is written by one of the revolu- 
in their character, fed it in every way, and the| tionary school, but it will be, (as. long as 
object of wearing a paltry piece ‘of efamel|the work is read,) a perpetual disgrace to 
gained him many battles. But this, sort of|the army whose acts he records. 
created courage is not capable of standing aj|cipline sank under this state of things. Co- 


All dis- 


ercion was neither necessary, nor prudent, 


in their military character more Gaulsythan| where the views of all were directed to the 


same lawless. objects; and the military code 


eighteen centuries ago, is still applicable to the | was rather a bond of union and companionship, 
races now occupying their fine country. If| fostering a spurious glory, or ambition, and a 
stoutly opposed at first, this kind of courage| thirst and hope of reward in unshackled mi- 


litary license and execution, than a collection 


does, and will, ever fail before that .of.the|of laws respecting the rights and»claims of 
British. As soldiers, taking the expression. in| human nature. 


The quickness and_ intelli- 
gence of the French soldiery pointed out the 


to us in many-points; but on one, that of in-| necessity of an obedience to their officers, 
dividual constitutional courage, we rise far su- | whom they considered as leading them to ob- 


jects .equally desirable to all;, and thus ac- 


they evince a knowledge of this, and’in. no-|tuated, far from having to receive orders, they 
thing more than their subterfuges of all kinds | readily anticipated them. A Bedouin robber 
to keep it from: resting on their minds. All| does not require the positive commands,of his 
France, aware of this inferiority, by all species | chief to do his utmost to destroy the guards, or 
of casuistry attempts to conceal it; and in|to plunder the camels of a caravan; and no 
order not to shock their national vanity, they|more did the French, with 


in_or impure 
military fame in view, require farther stimulus 
or direction. But. these various’ .causes so 
suited the French, that they had, the effect, 
since the Revolution, of raising their armies to 
the summit of fame, while their. successes over 
the continental troops had made them uni- 


self-vanity of the troops, established for a time prone dreaded. They felt. this,.which in- 


c their confidence ; and the army before 
us, sleeping on the opposite side of the ravine, 
was strongly imbued with this impression, 
formed ..of the fine "Seared the 
hered 


under Buonaparte, and subsequently marched 


means and education in forming a powerfal|from one. victory to anothet/”’Neither the 


corps of. Victor nor Sebastiani,:nor-the guard 
or. reserve under Desolles, from ‘Madrid, had 
formed ‘parts of the armies defegted by us at 
Vimiera or Corunna, nor had any recollections 
of our prowess to shake that good opinion of 
8 strength of 

the French armies consists, Though no fears 
could ‘be entertained for the result, dependent 
the brave fellows lying arqund us, we could 
not but regret that. they. were not composed of 
troops: as*finé as: «who accompanied Sir 
Join Moore,....We, could pot hide from our- 
selves that raphe ene nar a — young 
soldiers, ‘bei i the second battalions 
Tees Eecies neeats sack. bed em. 
barked at Coninna, ard ‘consisting of draughts 
from the militia that had never seen an enemy. 
With the exception of the guard#and,a few 
others, there were more knapsacks with the 
names of militia regiments. upon: them,: than of 
numbered regular regiments, . Indeéeil, we felt 
no contrast could best y than that of the 
two armies. The ideas of England have never 
run wild on military glory. e more soberly 
consider our army rather as a necessary evil 
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than an ornament and boast ; and as an appeal 
to brute force and arms is a proof of barbarism, 
so ought the general diffusion of the former 
sentiment in a community to be viewed as 
conclusive evidence of advance to civilisation 
and intelligence ; and instead of directing the 
talents, or drawing forth the best blood of a 
people to be wasted in the field, a well-wisher 
to his country ought to desire them to be re- 
tained at home for the general advantage. 
But, however secure in ourselves, we recol- 
lected that we formed but one-third of the 
allied army, and that 36,000 men lay in the 
same line, every action of whom had led us to 
consider them as more likely to occasion some 
common reverse than a happy termination to 
our operations. We were convinced that if 
attacked, even in their strong and almost im- 
pregnable position, it was most likely to be 
attended by their immediate flight, which 
would leave the whole of the enemy to direct 
his efforts upon us single-handed. In addi- 
tion, a certain degree of coolness had grown up 
between the two commanders; and Sir Arthur 
must have felt that the weakness of his ally by 
his side was not less to be dreaded than the 
strength of his enemy in his front. The 
prospect on the eve of the 28th July, 1809, 
was thus, though far from hopeless, by no 
Means one of encouragement or sanguine ex- 
pectation.” 

It is very gratifying to find high rank thus 
adorned by literary tastes and talents; and it 
gives us great pleasure to account for the ge- 
neral esteem in which the noble Earl is held, 
by attributing it, in a considerable degree, to 
his love of literature, which exalts the peer as 
well as the peasant. 

Of Captain Cooke’s Memoirs we are not 
able to speak so favourably. There is in them 
a good deal to interest the reader; and the 
tales of hundreds of imminent ‘scapes and 
dreadful deaths are related, to give point to 
the account of the marches, battles, and sieges. 
But we are not sure that many readers will 
like the recital of bare horrors, which are not 
managed with that skill so n to render 
such matters tolerable, far less effective. Other 
parts are puerile, and hardly worthy of being 
published. The Memoir iscalled “ personal ;” 
and it is so truly personal, that it is not likely 
to interest generally. We will offer a few of 
the best quotations we can, to exhibit the ma- 
tériel. Previous to the taking of Ciudad 
Rodrigo— 

** The sun blazed forth as usual (for not a drop 
of rain had fallen since I had put my foot into 
the country), and biscuit and rum were served 
out to refresh the exhausted soldiers ; a humble 
refection which no one would think of grudging 
to those who had been under arms for ten hours, 
under a burning sun, and crowning the highest 
hills without a bush to shelter them, or a drop 
of water to refresh their parched lips. With 
my rum in one hand, making a shallow appear- 
ance at the bottom of a soldier’s tin, and my 
mouldy biscuit in the other, I beheld an officer 
approach me, in the act of drawing from his 
bosom an old black silk neck-handker. 
chief worn out in the service, and now con. 
verted into a pocket-handkerchief. He:fumbled 
it over for a whole corner to apply his nose to; 
and during this ion, his eyes, were fixed 
on my tin. After a variety of hems, coughings, 
and such-like indications, he took, courage to 
beg that I would permit him to dip his dry 
biscuit «4 rd noe allo of rum, to 
moisten ps: hi est being ted, 
and thanks secarned dor the aren teliat, be 
told me that, in the hurry to grasp his share, 





be had unfortunately upset it on the ground, 
and had the additional mortification to see it 
dry up in an instant. We were spread out 
rank entire within sight of the garrison, for 
the governor to suppose our force stronger than 
it really was, so that he might inform the Duke 
of Ragusa, and oblige him to bring up and de- 
ploy his whole army, for the protection of his 
intended convoy. Late in the evening we 
reached our cantonments in good spirits, though 
well tired, but not so much so as to prevent my 
making a meal. Turning into a small 
recess, and getting into bed for the first time 
for weeks, after some hours I awoke rather 
feverish, went to the door in my shirt to cool 
myself, and found the air so refreshing that I 
continued stationary for a considerable time, 
certainly much longer than my prudence ought 
to have dictated; however, I did not feel any 
ill effects from it at the time. On the day 
following, our paymaster was encircled by a 
group of officers, who were listening to his odd 
remarks relative to warfare. He declared that 
he hated bullets and swords, but with fists he 
flattered himself he was able to cope with, and 
would not turn his back on any man. ‘Oh!’ 
said he, ‘ how I should like to see a fine boiled 
leg of pork, and a pease pudding, smoking be- 
fore me; why the very thought makes me 
ravenous, and I could eat any thing, from a 
gnat to an elephant; yes, sir, I could eat an 
elephant stuffed with militia-men !’ Then with 
both hands, pulling his cheeks, his breeches, 
and his waistcoat, for in quarters he actually 
wore the identical dress he had joined the regi- 
ment in,—‘ Look at these,’ said he; ‘ why 
they fitted me as tight as a drum before I came 
to this cursed country; and look at them now! 
Well, only let me get my wife on my knee by 
my comfortable fire-side once more, and, if ever 
I leave old England again, may I be ! 
and as my poor brother did die, I wish he had 
taken his departure before he ever persuaded 
me to enter the army !’” 

Turning over the pages, we only ask how 
any officer and gentleman could print the 
trash at p. 110? If tried by a court martial or 
court literary for it, he must be found guilty, 
and condemned. At the storming of Ciudad 
Rodrigo — 

“ The moment the wooden magazine blew 
up, all firing nearly ceased; for the enemy 
literally jumped over the right entrenchment 
on to the terre-plein of the great breach, to 
save themselves from the bayonets of the light 
division. A young Italian officer there seized 
Captain Hopkins, of the 43d, round the neck, 
and implored his life. At about eleven o’clock 
in the morning (of the 20th) the great explo- 
sion took place a few yards to the right of the 
small breach, blowing up the terre-plein of the 
rampart, four yards in breadth and ten in 
length. This fatal explosion (which was acci- 
dental, owing to some sparks of fire igniting 
some barrels of gunpowder in a casement, ) 
happened while the French garrison were 
marching out of the city by the small breach, 
which had become so hard, owing to such num. 
bers of soldiers walking up and down it, as to 
make the ascent nearly impracticable. The 
French, as well as the British soldiers, were 
carried up into the air, or jammed amongst the 
rubbish, some with heads, arms, or legs stick- 
ing out of the earth. I saw one of the unfor- 
tunate soldiers in a blanket, with his face, head, 
and body, as black as a coal, and cased in a black 
substance like a shell; his features were no 
longer distinguishable, and all the hair was 
singed from off his head, but still the unfore 
tunate man was alive. How long he lived in 
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this horrible situation I cannot say. A tall 
athletic soldier of the 52d lay amongst the 
dead at the foot of the breach, on his back, 
his arms and legs being at their full extent. 
The top of his head, from the forehead to the 
back part of his skull, was split in twain, and 
the cavity of the head entirely emptied of the 
brains, as if a hand-grenade had exploded 
within, and expanded the skull, till it had 
forced it into a separation with the parts ragged 
like a saw, leaving a gaping aperture nine 
inches in length and four in breadth. Fora 
considerable time I looked on this horrible 
fracture, to define, if possible, by what missile 
or instrument so wonderful a wound could have 
been inflicted, but without being able to come 
to any conclusion as to the probable cause. 
From this place I walked to the convent of 
Saint Francisco to see a wounded friend. The 
interior was crowded with wounded soldiers 
lying on the hard pavement. A soldier of the 
third division was sitting against a pillar, his 
head bent forward, and his chin resting on his 
breast, his eyes open, and an agreeable smile 
on his countenance. For half a minute I 
stopped with surprise to observe him sitting 
in so contented a posture, surrounded by the 
groans of his companions. At length I ad- 
dressed him, but, no answer being returned, 
I called a doctor, under the impression that the 
man was delirious. On'the contrary, we found 
he was quite dead. » * » 

“ The whole of the dead French soldiers 
lying in the valley were stripped, and in a 
perfect state of preservation, blanched like 
parchment by the alternate rain and sunshine ; 
and their skins had become so hard that the 
bodies on being touched sounded like a drum. 
The vultures had picked the bones of the horses 
perfectly clean, but had left the soldiers un- 
touched; and, although four months had elapsed 
since they had’ fallen, their features were as 
perfect as on the day they were killed. Some 
of these soldiers: were gracefully proportioned, 
and extended in every possible attitude.” 

At p. 187 the Duke of Ragusa is mentioned 
among those who fell at Salamanca—evidently 
a mistake. On the after-march, we are told : 

“ Early on the morning of the 24th of July 
we passed: Pena-Aranda, from whence the in- 
habitants sallied out, loaded with bread, wine, 
and liquors, and rent the air with their accla- 
mations in praise of the glorious victory that 
we had won over the French ; and even the 
little boys straddled out their legs and bent for- 
ward their heads in derision of the enemy’s 
soldiers, to represent to us to what a state of 
distress and exhaustion they were reduced. 
As we passed onwards, numerous objects of 
commiseration, lying by the side of the road, 
reminded us of the miseries of war in all its 
horrors : many of the French soldiers lay dead, 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, which 
had so blistered their faces, and swelled their 
bodies, that they scarcely represented human 
forms, and looked more like some huge and 
horrible monsters, of gigantic dimensions, than 
any thing else. It is impossible to convey an 
adequate idea of such spectacles, or of the 
sensations they must have endured during their 
last agonies. These, now inanimate, objects 
had marched over sandy plains, without a tree 
to shelter them, while suffering from fatigue, 
sore feet, and want of water; then crowding 
into the battle, covered with dust, and under a 
scorching sun, they had received severe wounds, 
and were finally dragged, or carried on rudely- 
constructed bearers, from the scene of action, 
d torture, and ultimately left 
to by the side of the roads, or on stubble 
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bya of life; in short, he is deficient in 


land, with their parched tongues cleaving to 
the roof of their mouths, and, to complete their 
miseries, before ot last sigh, to 
pehold, with glased and half-closed eyes, the 
uplifted hand of the Spanish assassin, armed 
with a knife, to put an end to their existence. 
These dreadful fates awaited the defeated 
French soldiers in Spain ; it was impossible to 
on the mutilated bodies of these our 
enemies without feelings of deep commiseration 
for our fellow-creatures, who, a day or two pre- 
viously, had been alive like ourselves, and per- 
haps the admiration of their comrades.” 
Such are fair specimens of Captain Cooke’s 
narrative, which is possibly an accurate detail 
of actual warfare; but to us the particulars 
are particularly repulsive, and we dislike read- 
ing the statements almost as much as we should 
have abhorred seeing the realities. 
Lieut. Moodie’s Campaign in Holland is a 
fair account of that sanguinary struggle. 





The Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. XXIII. The 
History of France, Vol. III. By Evans 
Eyre Crowe. London, 1831. Longman and 
Co.; Taylor. 

Two most interesting, and yet opposed, periods 

are embraced in this volume—anarchy and des- 

potism. The crime and weakness inherent in 
human nature were in both epochs strikingly 
developed: the first was divided between fear 
and fury; and man never more truly shewed 
what he could be, when released from all that 
softens, awes, or restrains. Life might well 
be held of little value, when it had lost all that 
could exalt or redeem it. Cruelties the most 
ferocious have constantly disgraced the annals 
of humanity; but it remained for the last cen- 
tury to go back upon civilisation, and make of 
bloodshed one of those terrible and recurring 
excitements which harden into habits. The 
only conclusion to be drawn from such scenes, 
is, that we cannot be sufficiently thankful for 
the laws, ties legal and moral, the authorities 
whether of law or custom, that, heaped about 
us, thereby keep down the incarnate devil 
of uncurbed and excited man. The second 
period was that of power and ostentation, Na- 
poleon at once judiciously appealed to the ter- 
rors of the past and the glories of the present : 
his throne at its first erection had two most 
powerful supports—vanity and repose. As is 
usual after all violent popular commotions, 
people rather ask security than independence, 
and are well content to exchange their more ab. 
stract liberties for those which are daily and per- 
sonal. One great authority brought with it, for 
the time, order and rest. Then, the emperor's 
military suceesses were a safety-valve for that 
enthusiasm, which, having exhausted thethemes 
of freedom and a republic, was ready to return 
to those aeons stimulants, those most cha- 

Tacteristic rhymes of the French tongue—gloire 

é victoire. Such are the subjects that make 

the present volume the most interesting of Mr. 

Crowe’s history. We shall first allude to its 

faults, and then try to do justice to its much 

more numerous merits. Our author has too 
great a tendency to metaphors, which, unless 
peculiarly short and clear—which his are not— 
tend to embarrass than enlighten the 
generality of readers: moreover, he is not 
usually happy in his imagery; and his similes 
too often come under Canning’s ridicule—they 
are “similes of dissimilitude.” Mr. Crowe's 
Want as an historian is dramatic power ; 
brings none of his scenes vividly before the 
teader ; he invests none of his characters with 
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rest. Still, it is debatable ground, whether against him were redoubled. Cambon produced 
this want is not compensated by the mental/a kind of placard, signed Marat, in which a 
analysis, the thought, and the moral develop-| dictatorship, or despotic triumvirate, is called 
ments, in which his pages abound. We shall|for as the only means of public safety. It 


now proceed to our extracts. 
Members of the Convention.‘ The mem 


ill represent the confusion and variety of per 
sonages that figured in this great capital.’ ” 


time. 


progress of liberty. 


dictatorship in their own favour. 


his opinion. 


was the slave of sedition. 


aspire to the dictatorship is impossible.’ 


deputy for Marseilles. 


dissensions from going further. 


and corrupted his temper. 


country. This was aimed at the Gironde. 
Danton proposed to decree the pain of death 


not Robespierre thought proper to undertake 


his past life with a cold arrogance, and in a 
speech so tedious and dull, that even his own 
friends called out to him, in impatience, to 
have done with his kyrielle. As Marat was 
alluded to in the debate, he, too, thought it 
necessary to enter upon his exculpation. His 
appearance at the tribune excited such an 
acclamation of disgust, that to make himself 





Hume possessed to such perfection—inte- 





heard was impossible. But the accusations 





became necessary to hear the monster’s defence. 
-| Taking a cap from his head, such as is worn 


bers elected by the city of Paris, says Thiers, | by the people, Marat placed it on the tribune, 
‘ consisting of some tradesmen, a butcher, an|and facing the general outcry, with distorted 
actor, an engraver, a painter, a lawyer, two or | and nervous smile, he began :—‘ I have a great 
three journalists, and a fallen prince, did not | many personal enemies in this assembly.’ 


‘All 
-{of us! all of us!’ was the clamorous interrup- 
tion and reply of the greater part of the mem. 


We give a scene from the convention itself,| bers. Marat undauntedly continued—‘ I have 
at full length, as most characteristic of the|many personal enemies in this assembly; I 


recall them to a sense of shame; I exhort them 


‘“* Lasource, a Protestant clergyman, and|to cease their furibund clamours. The mem- 
member of the moderate party, attended the} bers for the city of Paris are accused of aspiring 
Jacobin meeting, and heard these denuncia-| to the triumvirate, or the dictatorship. 
tions, in which the majority of the convention | merely because I am one of them that this ac- 
were represented as seeking to excite the de-| cusation is made. 
partments against the capital, and to check the| Robespierre to declare, that they have always 

He made an instant re-| opposed the project of a dictatorship, which I 
mark thereon to his neighbour Merlin, observ-| have never ceased to recommend in my writ~ 
ing, that those agitators aspired to establish a|ings. I have a lance to break with them on 
Merlin of| that point. 
Thionville, having been a huissier, or bailiff,| writer in France who has proposed and sup- 
of that town, was a bold, uncompromising Ja-| ported the dictatorship, as the sole means of 
cobin, a very Ajax, as the revolutionists called | crushing traitors and conspirators. I am alone 
him in their tongue. He stood up on the fol-|to blame or to be condemned for this. 
lowing day im the convention, and challenged | first hear me. Amidst the machinations of a 
Lasource to state openly and prove his accusa-| perfidious king, an abominable court, and of 
tion. Lasource did not shrink from avowing | false patriots, who sold the cause of liberty in 

He dreaded, he said, the despot- | two successive assemblies, can you reproach me 
ism of the capital and its agitators; he feared | with having imagined the only means of public 
to see Paris become, what Rome was in the} safety, with having invoked the hatchet of 
empire, the tyrant of the world, while itself} popular vengeance on the guilty heads? No, 
Osselin rose, and | you dare not. 
treated the fears of Lasource as chimerical—|—the people, who, at length, in order to escape 
‘ The idea is absurd: that any one here should | from tyrants and traitors, felt the necessity of 
‘ *Tis| turning dictator itself. Believe me, I shud. 
not, ’tis not impossible !* exclaimed Rebecqui, | dered as much as any of you at these terrible 
‘I assert that there| insurrections; and it was to.obviate the neces. 
does exist a party in this assembly which|sity of their recurrence, that I wished to see 
aspires to establish the dictatorship: and the|the popular force guided by one firm hand. 
chief of this party—I will name him—is Robe-| Had this been understood at the taking of the 
spierre!’ Amidst the tumult caused by this | Bastile, five hundred heads would have fallen, 
denunciation, Danton obtained possession of | and tranquillity would have been secured. But 
the tribune, and endeavoured to prevent these|no; events were left to themselves, and ven- 
To avert the|geance abandoned to the people. 
attack from Robespierre, he spoke of himself, | has been the consequence ? 
‘ who had served the cause of liberty with all}sand patriots have been slaughtered, and a 
the energy of his temperament ;’ and of Marat, | hundred thousand more are menaced with a 
with whom, indeed, he affected not to be on/|similar fate. At any rate, to prove to 
terms of friendship; but whose violence he| the dictator, or the triumvir, which 
represented as excusable, since his long con-| mended, was not to answer to the vulgar idea 
cealment from vexation and arrest, in caverns | of a tyrant, my proposal was, that his authority 
and subterraneous hiding-places, had soured |should last but for a few days; that his only 
To counterbalance | office should be to condemn traitors; and that 
the accusation brought against the Mountain, | this dread magistrate himself should have always 
Danton insinuated that there was another} a cannon-ball attached to his leg, in order that 
party in the assembly, whose object was to| he might continue under the hand of the people. 
partition France into as many republics as pro- | Such was the dream of my patriotism ; and if 
vinces, and thus to destroy the unity of the| your intellects have not elevation enough to 


It is 


I owe it to Danton and to 


I am myself the first and the only 


But 


The people would disavow you 


And what 
A hundred thou- 


that 
recom- 


comprehend it, so much the worse for you.’ 
Whilst some were disgusted with the arrogance 


against whosoever should entertain either of |and blood-thirstiness of this speech, and others 
these projects, whether the dictatorship or fede-| amused even to laughter by its impertinence, 
ralism. The accusation, thus adroitly parried |the too flexible majority were struck by the 
by Danton, might have been set at rest, had | ferocious energy of Marat’s character and views. 


The new deputies of the Plain, who had 


his ewn defence. He enumerated the acts of | hitherto looked with abhorrence on the mon- 


ster, here submitted to listen and learned to 
tolerate him. Vergniaud, the famous orator 
of the Gironde, rose immediately, in order to 
counteract the favour excited towards Marat. 
His first expressions of abhorrence against the 
man of blood were interrupted by murmurs. 
Vergniaud then read the famous circular, in 
which the massacres of September were avowed, 
and held up to the imitation of the provinces, 
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Boileau succeeded him at the tribune, and com- 
menced reading an address to the people, signed 
Marat, and published that very morning. Its 
tenour was as follows: —‘ One reflection op- 
presses me; it is, that all my efforts to serve 
the people must fail without a new insurrection. 
Seeing the temper of the majority of the na- 
tional convention, I despair of the public safety. 
Fifty years of anarchy are before us; and the 
only way of avoiding them is by appointing a 
dictator, a true patriot and statesman. O bab- 
bling people, did you but know how to act !” 
An indescribable. tumult took place on the 
perusal of this pithy address. ‘ To prison with 
the wretch; to the guillotine!’ was the general 
cry. The accusation of Marat. was proposed. 
He again demanded to be heard, and once more 
took possession of the tribune with increased 
confidence and effrontery. ‘ As to that. writing 
which the member:has denounced, I am far 
from disavowing it. A falsehood has never 
passed my lips, and fear is a stranger to my 
heart.’ Nevertheless Marat proceeded to state, 
that the address just produced was written a 
week back, and suppressed, but republished 
that morning against his knowledge by his 
printer. This was a manifest falsehood; for a 
week past the convention did not exist, nor 
could there then have been a motive or an 
object of insurrection : but the excuse appeased 
the placable assembly; and Marat, reading 
them a more moderate article from a new 
journal which he had just commenced, was 
hearkened to in silence, and even not without 
applause. Having produced this effect, he 
proceeded, certainly with the perfection of all 
impudence, to lecture them on the baleful 
effects of passion: ‘ Had I not written a mo- 
derate paragraph this morning, you would have 
delivered me over to the sword of justice. But 
no, I had still a mode of escape from perse- 
cution. With this,’ said he, drawing forth a 
pistol, and putting it to his forehead, * I would 
have blown out my brains at this tribune. 
Such was to have been the reward of three 
years’ sufferings, imprisonments, wakings and 
watchings, fears and labours, privations and 
dangers.. As it is, however, I shall remain 
amongst you, and brave your fury.” 

Just remark on the fate of Louis XVI. 

* What was to be his ultimate fate? It 
became urgent: to decide. Petitions had been 
already presented, one especially from Auxerre, 
demanding not only his trial, but condemna- 
tion to death. | Many of the French, under the 
influence of political: rabies, deemed the revo- 
lution incomplete till it had displayed the scene 
of a monarch’s execution. _England had done 
as much. Should history tell that she had 
surpassed: France in audacity? It was far less 
the supposed guilt of Louis than the effect to 
be produced: by his death, that urged the fa- 
natic revolutionists to demand it. National 
vanity sought to astonish Europe and to af- 
fright its kings, overlooking the crime of sacri- 
ficing the innocent. Another feeling, stronger 
than vanity, worked towards the hapless mo- 
narch’s ction. ‘This was the necessity 
all persons and parties felt to rival each other 
in zeal, and to. outbid each other for popu- 
larity: that dread of the opinion of one’s fel- 
lows, that of being thought lukewarm, of being 
left behind in the course of those sentiments 
which were the mode—a characteristic pecu- 
liarly strong in the French, and still most 
visible. and most fatally operating amongst 
them—armed every tongue with an anathema 
against the king. Jt was not so much hatred, 
either personal’ or political, that urged his 
guards to vie in insulting him,—the conven- 





tionalists to vie in condemning ; it was rather 
a trick to captivate popularity and power—a 
trial of who should bear off the palm of re- 
volutionary ferocity; the unfortunate Louis 
being set up as the mark, against which was 
discharged every blow of malice, every arrow 
of calumny. Base as was this motive, it grew 
daily more base, as it became mingled still 
more and more with fear; and the whole 
nation, whilst it invoked the goddess of liberty, 
was in reality prostrating itself before the de- 
mon of terror.’? 

We proceed to.an accurate observation illus- 
trated by an inaccurate metaphor. 

“ It is surprising to observe, that in re- 
volution struggles fought parliamentary- 
wise by the. tongue and pen, in the proper 
arena of. intellect, genius and noble. endow- 
ments are found universally to succumb ; 
whilst in those fought with the sword, where 
physical force seems especially intrusted with 
the award, intellect infallibly obtains the sway, 
and talent vindicates its claim to superiority. 
War gave to France Napoleon for a sovereign. 
Her representative assemblies placed her at the 
foot of Robespierre. This paradox, that me- 
diocrity bears away the prize in popular and 
tumultuous revolutions, is partially explained 
by observing, that the first and front ranks 
filled by talent are swept away, whilst those in 
the rear naturally press on to seize the victory 
that better. men have won. The secret of 
success is to come late: for. political. characters 
are ephemeral in time of revolution, short- 
lived as the opinions which they represent. 
The chosen talents of a generation start up 
into sudden ripeness, like the productions of 
the field, and, like these enjoying the honours 
of an autumn, are mown down, and give place 
to another and another, until the exhausted 
soil can afford but a stunted and pigmy crop. 
It..is then.,abandoned asa sterile waste, to 
pursue the’! metaphor, and at length rise the 
forest and its lord, the natural and lofty mo. 
narchs of a region where signs of culture are 
no more visible, nor the broad daylight of free. 
dom allowed to penetrate.” 

Now, a generation has no sort of analogy 
with a soil: the fertility of the latter comes from 
one obvious source, and may be exhausted ; 
the talent of the former has many origins, and 
though it may be worn out in the individual, 
cannot in the many. The talents of any one 
generation do not spring up in a night and 
perish, but are divided into various portions, 
from the beginning even to the end; and are 
also so amalgamated with those of a succeeding 
age, that it is indeed difficult to say where the 
one begins or the other finishes. 

“ Robespierre, though no exception to this 
rule, was still an extraordinary personage. 
He was the very perfection, the type of tri- 
umphant mediocrity. Talents he had none— 
nor ideas, although by dint of exertion he 
acquired the semblance of the one, and pur- 
loined the others notoriously from all around 
him. Hiss es were written for him; and 
the debates of the Jacobin clubs, at first phi- 
losophical and given to the discussion of prin- 
ciples, supplied him with a political vocabulary 
at least. Thus his friends, his future enemies 
being included in that class, lent to this hawk 
the feathers that imped his wing, and taught 
him at length to soar. He was totally without 
passion, unless vanity deserve the name; but 
his vanity was wise, and wore all the loftiness 
of pride. Then he had honesty and consist- 
ency, two qualities that cannot be denied 
him, however he might have adopted them 
in calculation. From his first vote in the 
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constituent assembly he had been the rank 
democrat that he ever was, professing all those 
extreme opinions to which others tended. His 
private morals were irreproachable. He held 
to his condition, lodged to the last with the 
same humble carpenter’s family that at first 
housed him. Unlike his colleague Danton, no 
bribe, no peculation, no expense, no licentious. 
ness, considered as such in that day at least, 
could be laid to his charge. No petty ambition 
distracted his views, or blemished his cha. 
racter for disinterestedness. He was never 
minister, ner even commissary. After the fall 
of the Gironde, when he was all-powerful, he 
did not become member of the sovereign com- 
mittee till it pleased the convention and the 
Jacobins of their own accord to appoint him. 
With this there was no affectation in his sans. 
cullotism, He neither shaved his head, nor 
wore tattered garments, nor mounted the red 
night-cap. Robespierre alone wore powder, 
and preserved the dress and demeanour of re. 
spectability. Political courage he certainly did 
not want, though physically he was, with 
Marat, the most arrant of cowards. Ruthless 
as a tiger, at first reckless, then greedy of 
blood ;—such was the tyrant of the day.” 
We reserve a few extracts for another No. 








Liberia; or, the Early History and signal Pre. 
servation of the American Colony of Free 
Negroes on the Coast of Africa. By W. 
Innes. 12mo. pp. 152. Edinburgh, 1831. 
Waugh and Innes. 

“* LIBERIA,” says the Preface, ‘ is the name 

given to a colony of free negroes, who have 

lately been transported from America to the 
coast of Africa. This colony seems little 
known, except by name, in this country ; but 
as it appears destined to hold a distinguished 

place in promoting’ the civilisation and im- 

provement of Africa, a short account of its 

early history cannot, I think, fail to be read 
with interest.” 

We are sorry to say, that the first part of the 
last period is true; but we beg to add, it is not 
our fault that so interesting a colony should be 
little known to the public. One of the few 
schemes we have projected for its edification, 
it may be remembered by some with regret as 
it is by us with sorrow, was a Foreign Literary 
Gazette, of which thirteen weekly Numbers 
appeared in the first three months of last year. 
It was the object of that publication to supply 
every kind of foreign intelligence to the same 
extent as this Journal endeavours to fill the 
office .with regard to home literature, arts, and 
sciences: but it did not succeed to the extent 
of our hopes; and we have only now the re- 
membrance of an experiment of great cost, 
upon which we can look back with compla- 
cency as having justly merited a better fate. 
Indeed, this Quarterly Part of the F. L. G. is 
curious for the variety and value of the matters 
which were contributed to it, even within the 
short period of its existence, from many distant 
quarters, and, among the rest, for a very com- 
plete epitome of the history of Liberia. As 
this paper was comparatively little read, we 
shall copy nearly the whole of it, pro review of 
the neat little volume before us, the substance 
of which it contains. : 

‘¢ The settlement of Monrovia (forming part 
of the district of Liberia), on the banks of the 
river Montserado, and two miles distant from 
the cape of the same name, was purchased and 
first colonised in the month of December 1821, 
at which time it was so covered with wood as 
to be. almost impenetrable. In a small island 
near the mouth of the river, the settlers found 
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several hundred negro slaves, belonging to a 
man of the same colour, to whom they had 
been given by an English factor on his de- 
parture for Europe. Many of these slaves, not 
being natives of the coast, were looked upon 
with a jealous eye by their neighbours, the 
Deys, the Queahs, and the Gurrahs. 

The American emigrants who were at Sierra 
Leone were transported to Montserado, and 
disembarked on another small island, called 
Perseverance, situate near the mouth of the 
Montserado, which had been purchased of John 
S. Mill, the son of an English merchant, but 
born in Africa. The natives, not being friendly 
towards Mill, quickly determined to expel the 
intruders; and their chiefs, under pretence of 
entering into an arrangement, invited him to 
a meeting, whither he went, and was made pri- 
soner. In consequence of an arrangement enter- 
ed into by Dr. Ayres, the agent of the settlers, in 
which he agreed to take back the goods which 
had been given the chiefs in exchange for their 
territory, Mill was set at liberty; but the doc- 
tor eluded the order for their quitting the 
country, under pretence of not having a vessel. 
Fortunately for the settlers, the King George 
twho resided at the Cape, and who held a kind 
of jurisdiction over the northern part of the 
peninsula of Montserado, secretly allowed them 
to pass the river, and establish themselves in 
the forest. For this piece of service he re- 
ceived six gallons of rum, and tobacco and 
cloth toa like amount. In the course of a few 
weeks, the settlers had cut down the trees, 
and built twenty-two cabins; but in the midst 
of their labours an unlooked-for event brought 
on them the hostility of the natives. An En- 
glish cruiser, on her way to Sierra Leone, was 
wrecked near Perseverance Island; and as the 
natives consider all vessels shipwrécked on the 
coast to be theirs by right, the King George 
sent down a party of his people to take posses- 
sion of her. The crew, .however, assisted by 
the colonists, forced the assailants to retire 
with loss, but not withdut themselves expe- 
riencing a sad disaster; for in discharging a 
piece of artillery, a spark’ communicated to the 
roof of the store-house —and, with the excep- 
tion of the powder magazine, every thing was 
destroyed. The loss was estimated at 3,000 
dollars. 

By the mediation of Boatswain, King of the 
Condoes, peace was restored, presents were 
exchanged, and on the 28th of April the 
colonists resumed their labour, at the cape; 
but. the houses were not finished—the provi- 
sions nearly exhausted — the rainy season had 
commenced — and sickness began to prevail. 
Under these disastrous circumstances, many of 
them returned to Sierra Leone ; though part 
decided upon remaining at Montserado. At 
this time there were only one and twenty 
capable of bearing arms, with four Africans 
and a few women and children. In the month 
of July the island was abandoned, and the 
colonists established themselves in the penin- 
sula, where they erected a magazine, and a 

ouse for the two ts. » The! latter “re- 
turned to the United States, leaving the esta- 
blishment under the care of‘ one’ of the-‘emi- 
grants; but their provisions were coftiplétely 
éxhausted, and, on account of the‘ renéwed 
hostility of the natives after the departure of 
tswain, they were unable to procuré atty 
from the neighbouring ‘country, or to ‘éultivate 
the soil. On the 8th of August another expe- 
dition, under the command of Mr. G. Ashiiun, 
consisting of fifty-three emigrants, and thirty- 
seven Africans who had been taken from a 
slave-vessel, arrived at Cape Montserado; but, 


owing to the difficulties they had ‘to encounter, 
a month elapsed ere they were landed. 

The first act of the new agent was to en- 
deavour to establish an alliance with the 
neighbouring chiefs, by proposing to instruct 
their subjects in the useful arts; but they re- 
jected the offer, and evinced hostile intentions. 
The agent was therefore obliged to organise 
the means of defence. There were no more than 
twenty-seven Americans capable of bearing 
arms, and their only weapons were forty mus- 
kets, the greater part of them out of condition, 
and six pieces of cannon, four of which were 
not mounted. These, however, were repaired 
and placed on the heights, and thirteen young 
Africans were instructed in the use of fire- 
arms. The little city was encompassed by 
trees, and every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent surprise: but the unfortunate colonists, 
obliged to work in continued heavy rains, and 
to mount guard during the night, were at- 
tacked by fever. Only two remained in con- 
dition todo duty; the agent himself fell ill ; 
his wife expired on the 15th of September, 
and shortly afterwards, two of the emigrants. 
In the beginning of October the neighbouring 
chiefs assembled to deliberate upon attacking 
the colony. Two of these chiefs were of 
opinion that the settlers ought to ‘be treated 
as friends, and remain unmolested: but the 
majority, in the hope of finding a rich booty, 
and aware that the colonists were much re- 
duced by sickness, resolved upon the assault. 
In the end of October the whole of the 
hostile tribes assembled under arms in the 
island of Bushrod, distant about four miles 
from the establishment; and in the night of 
the 10th of November they encamped on the 
peninsula, within half a mile of the settlement, 
to the number of 900 men. At break of day 
they commenced their attack with a front of 
thirty men, and at a distance of forty-five 
paces threw in their fire, andthen rushed on 
the colonists with their darts — killed several 
of them — obtained possession of the cannon, 
and threw the reserve in disorder: but the 
colonists having rallied, succeeded in bringing 
a nine-pounder to bear on a mass of about 800, 
which killed or wounded many of them, and 
compelled them to retire in their turn, carry- 
ing their dead and wounded with them. The 
force of the colonists was but thirty-five per- 
sons, of whom the half only took part in 
the engagement; and fifteen were either 
killed or wounded. The enemy carried off 
five families: one woman, the wife of a set- 
tler, had received thirteen wounds; another, 
who had been wounded in the head by a sabre- 
blow, lost her two children; and a third, 
the mother of five children, who had bar- 
ricadoed the door of the house, and armed 
herself with a hatchet, fled only when she 
beheld her youngest child stabbed to the 
heart ;— ultimately escaping by a window, 
she passed between both fires, without being 
wounded. In order to resist any fresh attack, 
the lines were surrounded by a_palisade, 
which was finished on the 17th; but there 
were only provisions for fifteen days — nor 
could any be procured in the country; and 
inedse of a brisk attack, tlie ammunition 


Hwould not hold out more than an ‘hour; 


and another misfortune was, the captivity of 
seven children. On the 22d of November a 
messenger was sent to the assembled chiefs to 
assure them that the intentions of the Ame- 


ticans were friendly; but, though they were 
desirous of peace, they were well prepared for 


war. The chiefs replied, that the Americans 





having only purchased the lower part of the 
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island of Bushrod, had unjustly seized on the 
cape; that their people on visiting the settle- 
ment, had been ill used; and that the agents 
had not kept their promise of giving instruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, if the colonists would re. 
pair these injuries, they would consent to 
peace; but, at the same time, they endeavour. 
ed to collect together the warriors of the coast, 
as well as of the interior. On the 25th and 
29th, two ships having touched at the cape, 
supplied provisions. The captain of one of 
them knowing some of the hostile chiefs, en- 
deavoured to make peace, but in vain. The 
Gurrahs and the Condoes had furnished a re- 
inforcement ; and the warriors of the coast 
thinking to capture the property of the settlers, 
had determined to renew the war. On the 
30th November they began the attack in two 
opposite directions ; but notwithstanding their 
furious onset, and returning to the charge four 
different times, they were repulsed on all sides. 
The enemy was in much greater force than in 
the action of the 11th, but their loss was less 
considerable. Their guns, which were of large 
dimensions, were loaded with pieces of iron and 
brass. All the chiefs on the coast have cannon ; 
but as it takes them full half an hour to load 
them, they imagine that it is only by witchcraft 
that the Americans are able to discharge their 
guns five or six times a minute. Three of the 
settlers were wounded—one mortally ; and the 
only instruments they possessed for dressing 
the wounds, were an old pen-knife, a razor, and 
a pruning-wire. 

The English ship, Prince Regent, being off 
the coast, learnt from a Krooman the situation 
of the colony. There were on board this vessel 
Captain Laing, of the Royal African. light. 
infantry, and the crew of a ship which had 
been captured by Lieutenant Gordon. The 
officers visited the agent of the colony; and, 
by appearing neutral, endeavoured to divine 
the intentions of the enemys The humiliated 
chiefs granted them an interview, and signed a 
treaty, consenting to a suspension of arms for 
an indefinite period, and engaging to submit 
their disputes to the Governor of Sierra Leone. 

By this intervention the colony became in- 
vincible against the whole combined force of 
the enemy; but Lieutenant Gordon, and eight 
of the eleven sailors who had offered them. 
selves as hostages for the treaty, were seized 
with illness, and fell victims to their generous 
interference four months after the vessel left 
the coast. On the 8th of December another 
vessel arrived, whose crew assisted the colonists 
in fortifying the settlement. :Onvthe 12th of 
March the captive children werevrestored to 
their friends; but they had become so much 
attached to the old women to whose care they 
had been confided, that their parents were ab- 
solutely obliged to tear them from their arms, 
amidst the strongest expressions of mutual at« 
tachment. 

The provisions of the colony were again 
nearly exhausted, when the Cyane, of the 
United States navy, arrived at Montserade on 
the 3lst March: -This vessel supplied their 
wants; but 40 of ité evew- also fell victims to 
their exertions soon after their return home, 
in consequence.of illness:ineurred at the cape. 
Soon after, another vessel arrived, bringing 66 
emigrants, a surgeons: and plenty of provisions 
for the colony. 

In June 1827, the American..ship Shark, 
under the command of Lieutenant Norris, ar« 
rived to inspect’ the colony. This: officer used 
every endeavour to repress the slavettrade, and 
establish a good understanding between the 
natives and the settlers. 
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In his report he ts the colony as 
being in a most flourishing condition ; the set- 
tlers in good health, satisfied, and living in 
good harmony with the natives. 

On the 11th April, the Doris, from Virginia, 
arrived with 93 emigrants, who were esta- 
blished at Caldwell, on the Saint Paul. In the 
month of August, the Norfolk arrived, bringing 
142 negroes, taken from slave.traders, who 
were dispersed amongst the colonists. At this 
time the population of the colony, comprising 
these emigrants, amounted to 1200 individuals, 
of which number 533 arrived in 1827. 

In January 1828, three vessels arrived, 
having on board 209 passengers and 88 negroes, 
who had been affranchised by their masters. 
During the passage, only one elderly person 
died; but soon after their arrival, 24 dropped 
off by disease.””* 

In later accounts, in addition to the fore- 
going, we are told, that ‘ the soil and climate 
have been found well adapted to the production 
of Indian corn, millet, rice, cotton, sugar, and 
coffee, and of sustaining a population of many 
thousands. The commerce of the colony is 
considerable, and rapidly increasing, as well 
with the interior as with the United States and 
foreign countries. The exports are not less 
than 50,000 dollars per annum ; and those en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits are enterprising, 
judicious, and successful in their adventures. 
Some of the colonists have acquired considerable 
fortunes by their care and industry. Most of 
them are independent. All can do well who 
devote their labour and skill steadily to any 
regular avocation; while common labourers 
receive on an average ninety cents per day, 
and tradesmen two dollars.” 

And again: — 

** The country embraces tracts of fer. 
tile land, capable of yielding all the rich and 
varied products of the tropics ; possessing t 
commercial advantages, with an extent a 
coast from 150 to 200 miles, and enjoying a 
climate well adapted to the negro constitution, 
and not more fatal to that of the whites than 
many thickly peopled parts of the United 
States. - ad - 

‘ There is at this time a Baptist and a Me. 
thodist society, each of which has a preacher. 
The Missionary Society of Basle, Switzerland, 
have five missionaries in the colony. The 
Society for Domestic and Foreign Missions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States are preparing to establish a mission 
there, ® ° 7 

“ It appears also that they have a periodical 
publication, entitled the Herald of Liberia, 
which shews, by the way, the very rapid ad- 
vances they have made in civilisation. ‘ From 
the marine list (it is said) in the Nos. of the 
Herald, you will perceive that our port has 
been visited more frequently during these rains 
than common ; and at one time we had five 
square-rigged vessels in the harbour — three 
English, one French, one American.’ ” 

“* The latest information I have received re- 
specting this interesting colony,” says Mr. I. 
quoting some letters, “ is contained in an 
American newspaper, which has been kindly 





* In the slave-hol states of America, Mr. Innes 
tells us, ** a slave-holder is prevented by law from eman- 
cipating a slave, however much ‘he may be di to do 
so, unless he at the same time send him out of the country. 
The reason is, that in many cases the free negroes are a 

reat annoyance to the en gn 7 Te gy iiving by pil- 
ering the property of their neighbours. This ci! 
stance has proved so far favourable to the Colonisation 
Society, as it has been found that several persons have 
—_* ay to emancipate = of ae if 
ing them to Africa.” 
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handed to me since these sheets went to press, 
by a friend who has recently come from the 
United States. The article is entitled ‘ Libe- 
ria,’ and is as follows :—‘ the return of the 
ship Carolinian, the brig Volador, and the 
schooner Zembuca, from Liberia, despatches 
— received ap a sot pe up to the 
lst ebruary. e agent writes, 
that on his return to Africa, he found affairs 
in the colony in a more pros s condition 
than he had ventured to anticipate; that more 
than twenty-five substantial stone or frame 
buildings had been erected at Monrovia during 
his absence, and that others were in progress ; 
that the spirit of improvement seems to have 
pervaded all classes ; the agriculture is receiv- 
ing more attention, and that the settlers gene- 

ly seem resolved to develope the resources of 
the country. Two of the colonists, Messrs. 
Francis Taylor and Frederick James, were 
about to depart on an exploring expedition 
into the interior, and would probably be absent 
six or eight months. Another of the native 
chiefs had placed himself and his people under 
the protection of the colony, and two other 
chiefs were seeking the same benefit, and ready 
to submit to the laws of the colony: They 
deem it a great privilege to be allowed to call 
themselves Americans. Measures have been 
taken to establish schools in all the settlements, 
and the colonists appear ready and desirous of 
contributing to their support. Great harmony 
and peace appear to prevail among the settlers, 
and a determination to fulfil, by their industry, 
enterprise, and public spirit, the hopes and ex- 
pectation of their friends in this country.’ ” 

We shall conclude with some general re- 
marks, translated from the Reports of the 
French Geographical Society, which will bring 
the whole of this subject at once within the 
view of our readers. 

‘¢ The establishment of acolony at Cape Pal- 
mas, which is the key of the whole southern 
coast of Africa, and the surrounding country, 
which extends eastward to the entrance of 
Biafra, would, in a few years, become an im- 
portant depét for foreign produce, by trading 
with the nations who inhabit it towards the 
east. From Cape Palmas, or to the north of it, 
it is easy to return to Cape Verd, and from 
thence to the United States, in all seasons ; 
but on the south the passage is extremely 
dangerous. An establishment at this cape 
would become, as at Monrovia, a market for the 
neighbouring nations; and merchants would 
infinitely prefer it to any position more east- 
ward, even with the chance of making greater 
profits. Besides the commercial advantages of 
Cape Palmas, its road offers the safest anchorage 
between Montserado and Voltu. The countr 
about it is hilly, fertile, and intersected wii 
numerous streams, on which mills might be 
advantageously established. The point at the 
southern extremity of the south-west coast 
will form a natural barrier to the empire which 
we hope to see organised in Africa. 

“ Another advantageous position is the island 
of Bulama, seventeen aie long and nine 
broad. It rises gradually from the shore, 
forming a considerable height in the centre. 
Its road is one of the best on the African coast, 
and the height of the tides offers every facility 
for the erection of mills. The fogs are less 
dense than on the low lands, and the rains do 
not continue so long as at Montserado. 

* In 1793 this island was taken possession of 
by a company of English merchants; but in 
consequence of the diseases brought on by their 
own imprudence, they were forced to abandon 


it; since which period it has remained unoc-/ Leslie, 
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cupied. It is situated at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, whose , crossing the richest and 
most fertile part of Africa, waters the coun 
visited and described by Mungo Park. Its 
source is distant but a few days’ journey from 
that of the Senegal, the Gambia, and the Saint 
Paul; and it is now ascertained that the source 
of the mysterious river of Africa is within a 
short distance of Rio Grande. Vessels coming 
from America, after having touched at Cape 
Verd and Cape Roxo, sail for Liberia. The 
voyage from the United States to the African 
colonies would become shorter and less dan. 
gerous by an establishment at Bulama ; and the 
climate, analogous to that of the United States, 
would be much more favourable for those who 
migrate from the country north of the Potomac. 

‘** Between Bulama and Liberia is the colony 
of Sierra Leone, which the English cannot re- 
tain without a great sacrifice of human life, 
and which will necessarily be united with the 
establishments when they become more ex- 
tended. Once settled on the waters of the Rio 
Grande, the society would be in possession 
of those of the Senegal and the Gambia; the 
tribes who dwell near the sources of the Niger 
would trade with them; and if the course of 
the river Saint Paul be such as is presumed, an 
easy communication will be opened between 
the interior and their capital. Thus their 
boundary would include the sources of the 
Gambia, of Rio Grande, Nunes, Pongos, Sierra- 
Leone, Cape Mount, Liberia, and the Kroo 
nation.” 





The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not; a Christmas 
and New-Year's Gift, or Birthday Present. 
1832. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. London, 
Westley and Davis. 

Ir has frequently been our agreeable task to 
state our very high estimation of Mrs. Hall’s 
talent as a writer or editor for the young. Far 
from meaning to depreciate her powers as a 
most amusing and characteristic delineator of 
Irish manners, for the entertainment of the 
general public, we have always been particu- 
larly struck by the skill and the right feeling 
with which her appeals to the juvenile world 
have been treated. Sound sense, an acquaint- 
ance with the habits and ways of thinking of 
children, and, above all, a good heart, are 
essential to this difficult species of composition ; 
and all these Mrs. Hall evidently possesses in 
an eminent degree. Without them, no watch- 
fulness can guard even the experienced author 
from falling into lapses injurious to the in- 
tended moral effect, and probably opposite to 
the intended instruction. As natural kindness 
makes the true well-bred gentleman or lady, 
so does natural goodness make the only true 
and valuable writer for youth. It depends on 
feeling, not on tact—on the heart quite as 
much as, nay more than on the head. 

Thus, the Juvenile Forget-Me-Not of the 
present year has all the valuable qualities of 
its predecessors ; and we can unreservedly and 
warmly recommend it to every parent and 
teacher. 

The contents are various, and such as are 
well calculated to captivate while they instruct. 
“ The Spider,” by Dr. Walsh; “ The First 
Paper-maker,” by the Rev. C. Williams; 
and “ Anecdotes of Birds,” by Mrs. Hall her- 
self, are charming episodes of natural history. 
“ The ‘ Not’ Family,” by the editor, is an 
original and clever 
the “ Will Nots,” the ‘‘ Can Nots,” 


shewing what 
yay and others 


of the generation of Nots do, and do not. 


an American tale, by Miss 


« Frank Finlay,” yn 


is excellent and characteristic 
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“ Mabel Dacre’s First Lessons,” by L. E. L., 
4 lesson to charm both old and young. e 
same delightful writer, as if to prove her power 
over every department, has illustrated two 
plates of common subjects, by lines of uncom- 
mon sweetness. We “ the Dead Robin,” 
and quote “‘ the Evening Prayer,” (a girl pray- 
ing), as very touching and poetical. 
« Alone, alone!—no other face 
Wears kindred smile, or kindred line ; 
And yet they say my mother’s eyes— 
They say my father’s brow is mine: 
And either rejoiced to see 
The other’s likeness in my face; 
But now it is a stranger’s eye 
That finds some long-forgotten trace. 


I heard them name my father’s death, 
His home and tomb alike the wave; 
And I was early taught to weep 
Beside my youthful mother’s grave. 
I wish I could recall one look— 


aug! memory, 
I should not feel so all alone. 


My heart is gone beyond the grave, 
n search of love I cannot find, 
Till I could fancy soothing words 
Are whispered by the evening wind. 
I gaze upon the watching stars, 
So clear, so beautiful above, 
Till I could dream they look on me 
With something of an answering love. 


My mother, does thy gentle eye 

Look from those distant stars on me? 
Or does the wind at evening bear 

to thy child from thee? 

Dost thou pine for me, as I pine 

Again a parent’s love to share? 
I often kneel beside thy grave, 

And pray to be a sleeper there. 


The vesper bell !—'tis eventide; 
I will not weep, but I will pray— 
God of the fatherless, *tis Thou 
Alone canst be the orphan’s stay! 
Earth’s meanest flower, Heaven’s mightiest star, 
Are equal in their Maker's love, 
And I can say, Thy will be done, 
With eyes that fix their hope above.” 


“ Boyish Threats,” by Miss J. Hill; ** the 
Young Gleaner and his Cousin,” by Miss 
Jewsbury, are clever and appropriate prose 
tales; while Barry Cornwall, Allan Cunning. 
ham, and others, sustain the honours of verse. 
Of these, Mr. Laman Blanchard furnishes us 
with an exeellent example ; it is upon the pic- 
ture of a boy endeavouring to lay salt upon the 
tail of a bird. 


* Gently, gently yet, young stranger! 

. Lig! ot C4 heatt and light of heel : 
re the bird perceives its danger, 
On it slyly steal. 

Silence !—ha! your scheme is failing— 
No: pursue your pretty prey; 

See, your shadow on paling 
Startles it away. 


Hush! your step some note is giving; 
Not a whisper—not a er ing 

Watchful be as aught that’s living, 
And be mute as death ! 

Glide on, ghost-like, still inclining 
Downwards o’er it; or, as sure 

As the sun is on us shining, 
’T will escape the lure. 


Caution! now you’re nearer creeping 
seems! 


Nearer yet—how still it 

Sure the winged creature’s sleeping, 
Wrapt in forest dreams ! 

Golden sights that bird is seeing, 
Nest of green, or moss: bough; 

Not a thought it hath of fleeing— 
Yes, you'll catch it now! 


How your eyes begin to twinkle! 
Silence, and you'll scarcely fail ; 
Now stoop down, and softly sprinkle 

Salt upon its tail. 
Yes, you have it in your tether, 
Never more to skim the skies; 
Lodge the salt on this long feather— 
Ha! it flies, it flies! 
Hear it—hark ! a the bushes, 
—_ ay at our idle lures ! 
Bor. the self-same feeling gushes 
hrough my heart and yours. 
Baffled Mentor, 


sportsman, chil 
How have I been—hapless fault !— 


Led like you m: to centre 
ina grain of salt! 





Time, thy feathers turn to arrows; 
esting it on open, LS spar 
it on hopes, sparrows, 
That elude the hand. 
tures I've been counting, 
g here, and creeping there, 
All to see my bright hope mounting 
High into the air! 
Half my life I’ve been ing 
Plans I'd often tried before, 
Rhapsodies that end in ruin— 
r K We thousands ong 
» young sportsman, our warning— 
Though you’ve lost some hours to-day, 
Others spend their life’s fair morning 
In no wiser way. 


What hath been my holiest treasure ! 
What were ye unto my eyes, 

Love, and peace, and hope, and pleasure ? 
Birds of Paradise! . 

Spirits that we think to capture 
By a false and childish scheme, 

Until tears dissolve our rapture— 
Darkness ends our dream. 


Thus are objects loved the dearest, 
Distant as a dazzling star; 

And when we appear the nearest, 
Farthest off we are. 

Thus have children of all » 

bliss before them fly, 

Found their hearts but empty cages, 
And their hopes—on high !” 

We shall conclude with a few of Mrs. Hall’s 
anecdotes of birds; for, truth to say, though 
the young sportsman could not, she has caught 
them finely, and laid salt on all their tails. 

‘¢ Thad once a favourite black hen—‘ a great 
beauty,’ she was called by every one, and so I 
thought her; her feathers were so jetty, and 
her topping so white and full! She knew my 
voice as well as any dog, and used to run cack. 
ling and bustling to my hand to receive the 
crumbs that I never failed to collect from the 
breakfast-table for ‘ Yarico’—so she was called. 
Yarico, when about a year old, brought forth a 
respectable family of chickens—little, cower- 
ing, timid things at first, but in due time they 
became fine chubby ones; and old Norna, the 
hen-wife, said, ‘ If I could only keep Yarico 
out of the copse, it would do; but the copse is 
full of weazels, and, I am sure, of foxes also. 
I have driven her back twenty times; but she 
watches till some one goes out of the gate, and 
then she’s off again: it’s always the way with 
young hens, miss—they think they know bet- 
ter than their keepers ; and nothing cures them 
but losing a brood or two of chickens.’ I have 
often thought since, that young people, as well 
as young hens, buy their experience equally 
dear. One morning I went with my crumbs 
to seek out my favourite in the poultry-yard ; 
plenty of hens were there, but no Yarico! The 
gate was open, and, as I concluded she had 
sought the forbidden copse, I proceeded there, 
accompanied by the yard-mastiff, a noble fellow, 
steady and sagacious as a judge. At the end 
of a ragged lane, flanked on one side by a 
quick-set hedge, on the other by a wild com- 
mon, what was called the copse commenced ; 
but before I arrived near the spot I heard a 
loud and tremendous cackling, and met two 
young long-legged pullets running with both 
wings and feet towards home. Jock pricked 
up his sharp ears, and would have set off at full 
gallop to the copse, but I restrained him, hast- 
ening onward, however, at the top of my speed, 
thinking that I had as good a right to see what 
was the matter as Jock. Poor Yarico! An 
impertinent fox-cub had attempted to carry off 
one of her children ; but she had managed to 
get them behind her in the hedge, and ven- 
turing boldly forth, had placed herself in front, 
and positively kept the impudent animal at 
bay; his desire for plunder had prevented his 
noticing our approach, and Jock soon made 
him feel the superiority of an English mastiff 
over a cub-fox. The most interesting portion 





of my tale is to come. Yarico not only never 
afterwards ventured to the copse, but formed a 
strong friendship for the dog, who preserved 
her family. Whenever he appeared in the dn 
she would run to meet him, prating and cluck- 
ing all the time, and impeding his progress by 
walking between his legs, to his no small an. 
noyance. If any other dog entered the ea 
she would fly at him most furiously, thinking, 
perhaps, that he would injure her chickens ; 
but she evidently considered Jock her especial 
protector, and treated him accordingly. It was 
very droll to see the peculiar look with which 
he regarded his feathered friend; not exactly 
knowing what to make of her civilities, and 
doubting how they should be received. When 
her family were educated and able to do with- 
out her care, she was a frequent visitor at 
Jock’s kennel, and would, if permitted, roost 
there at night, instead of returning with the 
rest of the poultry to the hen-house. Yarico 
certainly was a most grateful and interesting 
bird. oi ” 6 

** One could almost believe the parrot had 
intellect, when he keeps up a conversation so 
spiritedly; and it certainly is singular to ob- 
serve how accurately a well-trained bird will 
apply his knowledge. A friend of mine knew 
one that had been taught many sentences ; 
thus —‘ Sally, Poll wants her breakfast !’ 
‘ Sally, Poll wants her tea!’ but she never 
mistook the one for the other; breakfast was 
invariably demanded in the morning, and tea 
in the afternoon; and she always hailed her 
master, but no one else, by ‘ How do you do, 
Mr. A.?? She was a most amusing bird, and 
could whistle dogs, which she had great plea- 
sure in doing. She would drop bread out of 
her cage as she hung at the street-door, and 
whistle a number about her, and then, just 
as they were going to possess themselves of 
her bounty, utter a shrill scream of —‘ Get 
out, dogs!’ with such vehemence and autho- 
rity, as dispersed the assembled company with- 
out a morsel, to’ her infinite delight. I have 
heard of another parrot, too, that was caught 
up by an eagle. The parrot, in its ignorance, 
was quite amused at such a unique mode of 
conveyance, and seeing the old gardener, who 
had lost most of his hair, at work, exclaimed, 
‘ Bald-pate, I ride—I ride!’ ‘ Yes,’ replied 
the old man, slowly raising himself ; ‘ yes, yes, 
and you’ll pay for it.’ The story goes on far- 
ther to say, that the gardener, no way offended 
by the bird’s uncourteous mode of address, fol- 
lowed the eagle to the next field, where he 
alighted with his prey, and there actually res- 
cued the parrot just as the eagle began to strip 
him of his feathers; by which time, we may 
presume, the saucy bird had learned that it 
was not the pleasantest thing in the world to 
ride with an eagle. The raven, too, is a bird 
of humour and sagacity. ‘There was one kept 
a few years ago at Newhaven—-an inn on the 
road between Buxton and Ashbourn. This 
bird had been taught to call the poultry when 
they were fed, and could do it very well, too. 
One day, the table was being set out for the 
coach-passengers’ dinner; the cloth was laid, 
with the knives and forks, spoons, mats, and 
bread, and in that state it was left for some 
time, the room-door being shut, but the win- 
dow open. The raven had watched the opera- 
tion very quietly, and, we may suppose, felt a 
strong ambition to do the like. When the 
coach was about arriving, and dinner was car- 
ried in, behold, the whole paraphernalia of the 
dinner-table had vanished! It was a moment 
of consternation--silver spoons, knives, forks, 
all gone! But what was the surprise and 
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amusement to see, through the open window, 
upon a heap.of rubbish in the yard, the whole 
array very carefully set out, and the raven 
performing the honours of the table to a nu. 
merous company of poultry, which he had 
summoned about him, and was very conse- 
quentially regaling with bread. There is a 
story, and which I believe is fact, of two boys 
going to take a jackdaw’s nest from a hole 
under the belfry-window in the tower of All 
Saints’ Church, Derby. As it was impossible 
to reach it, standing within the building, and 
equally impossible, to ascend to that height 
from without, they resolved to put a plank 
through the window ; and while the heavier boy 
secured its balance by sitting on the end with- 
in, the lighter boy was.to fix himself on the 
opposite end, and from, that perilous situation 
to reach the object of seis desire. So far the 
scheme answered. The little fellow, took the 
nest, and, finding in it five fledged young birds, 
announced the news to hiscompanion. ‘ Five, 
are there?’ replied he ; ‘ then I'll have three.’ 
* Nay,’ exclaimed the other indignantly, ‘ I 
run all the danger, and I’ll have the three.’ 
* You shall not,’ still maintained the boy in 
the inside; ‘ you shall not. Promise me three, 
or I'll drop you!’ ‘ Drop me, if you please,’ 
replied the little hero; * but I'll promise you 
no more than two ;’ upon which his companion 
slipped off the plank. Up tilted the end, and 
down went the boy, upwards of a hundred feet, 
to the ground. The little fellow, at the mo. 
ment of his fall, was holding his prize by their 
legs, three in one hand, and two in the other; 
and they, finding themselves descending, flut- 
tered out their pinions instinctively. ‘The boy, 
too, had on a stout carter’s frock, secured round 
the neck, which, filling with air from beneath, 
buoyed him up like a balloon, and he descended 
smoothly to the ground ; when, looking up, he 
exclaimed to his companion, * Now you shall 
have none!’ and ran away, sound in eve 
lift; to the ‘astonishment of the inhabitants, 
who, with inconceivable horror, had witnessed 
his descent. ° a * 

* How wonderful is that dastinct by which 
the bird of passage performs*t8"annual migra- 
tion! But how still more wonderful is it when 
the bird, after its voyage of thousands of miles 
has been perfurmed and new lands visited, re- 
turns to the precise window or eaves where the 
summer before it first enjoyed existence! And 
yet such is unquestionably the fact. Four 
brothers had watched with indignation the 
felonious ‘attempts of the sparrow to possess 
himself of the nest of the house-martin, in 
whieh -laye of four unfled 
birds.. The little fellows considered themselves 
as champions for the bitd whe had come oveér 
Jand and sea, and,chosen its shelter under their 
mother’s roof. ‘They therefore marshalled them- 
selves with blow-gnns, to execute summary 
vengeance; but their well-meant endeavours 
brought destruction upon the mud-built domi- 
cile they wished to defend. Their artillery 
loosened the foundations, and down it came, 
precipitating its four little inmates to the 
ground. The mother of the children, good 
Samaritan-like, replaced the little outcasts in 
their nest, and set it in the open window of an 
unoccupied chamber. The parent-birds, after 
the first terror was over, did not appear dis- 
concerted by the change of situation, but hourly 
fed their young as usual, and testified by their 
unwearied twitter of pleasure, the satisfaction 
and confidence they felt. There the young 
birds were duly fledged, and from that window 
began their flight, and entered upon life for 
themselves. The next spring, with the re- 








appearance of the martins, came four, who fa 
miliarly flew into the chamber, visited all the 
walls, and expressed their recognition by the 
most clamorous twitterings of joy. They were, 
without question, the very birds that had been 
bred there the preceding year.” 

Again we recommend the Juvenile Forget- 
Me-Not. 








The Landscape Annual. The Tourist in Italy. 
By Thomas Roscoe. Illustrated from Draw- 
ings by J. D. Harding. Pp. 287. London, 
1832. Jennings and Chaplin. 

In our No. 766, we spoke of the embellish- 
ments of this volume in the tone of encomium 
inspired by their beauty ; so that we are now 
only called upon to express our opinion of its 
literary merits, That opinion is also very 
high. We think Mr. Roscoe has acquitted 
himself most ably}:and has brought such vivid 
images of*the history and romance of fair Italy 
before us, as must add greatly to his reputation 
as a writer of this class. The accounts of the 
various: places to which the engravings refer 
are extremely judicious and interesting ; the 
descriptions pleasing, and the anecdotes enter- 
taining. Altogether, the Tourist in Italy must 
be a popular book, whether considered as a spe- 
cimen of art, or as an example of literary ta- 
lent. It is not, however, easy to illustrate this 
judgment by extracts—the whole might be 
quoted; and we rather select to keep up our 
system, than with the hope of enabling the 
public fully to appreciate the work. ‘The fol- 
lowing may be new to most of our readers. 

* In the dawn of art, about 1285, Cimabue, 
one of its earliest restorers, in going through 
the Campagna from Florence to Vespignano, 
saw a shepherd boy, who, instead of attending 
to his flock, was busily engaged in tracing figures 
with’ a piece of pointed stone upon a rock. 
He stopped, and, surprised at the skill which 


TY | the child evinced, asked if he would go home 


with him and become his pupil. The boy 
readily assented ;,and to this circumstance did 
Italy owe her celebrated'Giotto, the father of 
modern painting, and Dante a friend and so- 
lace in his exile, whom he has extolled in his 
immortal poem : 
* Credette Cimabue nella pittura 

Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido; 

Si che la fama di colui oscura.’ 
Giotto, indeed, not only surpassed his master, 
but soon filled Italy with the fame of his works. 
Rome, Naples, Florence, Padua, and Avignon, 
abounded in the master-pieces of his hand, and 
in every branch of the art. His reputation in- 


ged}duced Pope Benedict IX. to depute one of his 


courtiers to invite him to decorate St. Peter’s ; 
but first he was to obtain some specimens of his 
skill. By the way, this trusty agent selected 
other specimens from every artist he could find, 
intending to compare them with Giotto’s, and, 
arriving at Florence, he walked into the pain- 
ter’s shop, where he explained the Pope's 
wishes, concluding with a demand to see him 
make a design. Giotto took his pencil, and 
using it like a pair of compasses, made a circle 
perfectly equal with his hand. Then, with a 
facetious air, he handed it to the courtier, ob- 
serving: ‘ See a wonder ! this is your design.’ 
‘I must have a different kind of design to 
this,’ returned the courtier coolly. ‘ Enough, 
and too much,’ retorted the painter; ‘ put it 
up with the rest, and you will see the result.’ 
The deputy, declaring that he would report his 
conduct to his holiness, in a great passion left 
the place, in the firm belief that Giotto was 
making a fool of him. He was agreeably sur- 
prised, therefore, when some wiser heads at 





SS 
Rome assured his holiness there was not ‘an. 
other artist in Italy who could do the same; 
and from that time came in use the popular 
proverb, when wishing to designate a-person 
of the courtier’s taste: * Tu sei pit tondo che 
l’ O di Giotto, You are more round (thick. 
headed) than Giotto’s great O,’—the word 
 tondo,’ in Tuscany, being expressive both of 
a circle and of little wit. The poet Dante, in 
exile at Ravenna, hearing that his distin. 
guished fellow-citizen was then staying at Fer- 
rara, sent to invite him to-come and join him; 
and he painted for the lords of Polenta several 
frescos in the church of San Francesco. It was 
here a friendship was formed between these 
extraordinary men, which served to soothe the 
grief and bitter feelings of the poet’s mind. 
From Giotto he is said to have acquired that 
knowledge and skill in matters of art in which 
he is known to have been no mean proficient, 
and which may perhaps have given to his poem 
that vivid and picturesque force which, while 
striking terror to the soul of the reader, brings 
the shadowy forms before the eye. While at 
Florence, in the year 1322, tidings were re- 
ceived by Giotto of the death of his friend 
the celebrated poet—whose ashes have twice 
refused to rest in the bosom of his ungrateful 
country :-— 
* Even in his ashes live his wonted fires ;’ 

as if his spirit, speaking from the urn, spurned 
the futile offer of being reconciled to his hated 
persecutors. Though in the midst of his suc- 
cessful and splendid career, Giotto was much 
concerned at this event; and some of the next 
works he executed for the King of Naples— 
comprehending the Apocalypse, and other his- 
tories, at Assisi—he is stated to have owed, 
from the conversations he had held with him, to 
the fine invention of Dante, who thus amply 
repaid him. So highly did the King of Naples 
estimate Giotto’s social qualities, as well as 
his genius, that. he would spend hours with 
him, while painting in his studio, delighted 
with his acute remarks... The'king one day 
observing that he was determined to make 
him the first man in Naples, ‘It was for 
that reason,’ replied Giotto, ‘ that I took up 
my quarters at Porta Reale, to be ready to 
receive myself. On another occasion the king 
said to him, ¢ Giotto, if I were you, I would 
not labour so hard this hot weather.’ ‘ Nor I, 
certainly,’ returned the painter, ‘ if I were the 
king.’ One day, as he was completing a pic- 
ture, the monarch observed in jest, ‘ Now, 
Giotto, I should like you to paint me some- 
thing on a larger scale; for instance, my own 
kingdom.’ Giotto did as he was requested ; 
and setting to work, soon after presented the 
king with the painting of—an ass suffering 
under a heavy bastinado, which instead of re- 
senting, the beast was busy with its paws and 
nose snuffling up another and larger flagellum 
than that he felt upon his back, as if desirous 
of making an exchange. On both the instru- 
ments of good order were painted the royal 
crown and sceptre of magisterial sway. Whe- 
ther or not the king thought he had carried the 
jest too far, it is certain Giotto soon after set 
out to visit other cities of Italy.” 

We have only to repeat, that the Landscape 
Annual has not this year lost any of its annual 
charms. 








Insect Miscellanies. Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge. London, 1831. C. Knight. 
Unver the title of Insect Miscellanies, we 
have a winding up of what has been published 
on the natural history of insects in the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge. It treats more 
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particularly of the senses and food of these in- 
teresting tribes, of their social and domestic 
habits, and, with an excellent analytical chapter 
on their systematic arrangements, is at once 
more complete and amusing than any of its pre- 
decessors. Insects have, in miniature, a gangli- 
onic or cerebral organisation as perfect as that 
of many of the higher animals: the structure 
of their heart, the distribution of their nervous 
system, and the complexity and fitness of their 
various organs of taste; smell, hearing, and 
vision, have always rendered them. objects of 
contemplative admiration. Instinct, as usually 
defined, was surpassed in these small creatures ; 
there was no blind impulse, no necessities of 
organisation or of place : 

«« Their tiny breasts, inspired with mighty souls,” 

(Trapp, Georg. iv. 100.) 
awed man into respect for the Creator of such 
concentrated intelligence, and lessened the 
pride with which he was accustomed to regard 
himself. The author has, we think, shewn 
very great judgment in avoiding any discus- 
sions on these matters, by classifying the senses 
under their appropriate heads, and their pro- 
pensities to action under their general and more 
marked characteristics ; thus simplifying results 
which must appear abstruse when we are igno- 
rant of their causes, and rendering the meta- 
physical part of natural history intelligible to 
the youthful mind. 

That insects possess such high perfection in 
the various faculties of touch, taste, &c. could 
hardly be believed, had not the multiplied ob- 
servations of naturalists placed the question 
beyond adoubt. In the possession of the first 
of these senses the spider stands pre-eminent : 
it exhibits the power of touch in the construc- 
tion of its web and the capture of its prey ; the 
harvest spider also, by its delicacy of touch, 
explores the objects among which it travels. 
The palpi, or feelers, whose analogies are found 
in the whiskers of the cat, ‘the-seal, and the 
night-jar, and in the. appendages: of the lips of 
some fish, are also remarkable organs of touch ; 
and from the possession of the same sense on 
the surface and at the extremities of their 
Wings, insects speed their flight with greater 
Security, as a man who approaches a wall on 
the dark has the impression of the air on his 
face. It is incorrect, however, to say that the 
perception of heat, or of various temperatures, 
isa peculiar sense: Dr. Darwin said this fact 
was proved by the heat of a furnace giving no 
pain to the nerve of the eye, while it scorches 
and pains the parts adjacent. ‘The nerves of 
pereeption are distinct from the nerves of voli- 
tion ; as, again, those of the senses are from the 
nerves of touch only; and hence the mis- 
take. It is by the quick perception of slight 
changes of temperature that insects are warned 
ofa change of weather: when it is wet and 
windy, spiders spin only very short lines ; but 

when a spider spins a long thread, there is a 
certainty of fine weather for at least ten or 
twelve days afterwards.” Light and electri- 
city have also a marked influence on the eco- 
nomy of insects, though more strikingly on 
plants and animals, lower in the scale of organi- 
Sation, 

“Insects, it would appear, are still nicer than 
cattle in their selection of food, and, of course, 
im the acuteness of their taste. The cater- 
pillarof the antler-moth, though it-feeds~on 
& vari . : 

ety of grasses, and sometimes commits 

such ravages in the meadows of Sweden as to 
fadanger the lives of the cattle for want of 
Ood, dces not touch the fox-tail grass; yet to 
Us the leaves of this grass taste little, if any 
6 different from some of those which it so 





greedily devours. The caterpillar of the ringlet- 
butterfly, again, feeds only on one species of 
grass, the annual poa; while the caterpillar of 
the gate-keeper confines itself to the dog’s-tail 
grass.” 

Our author relates many curious facts to 
prove that insects possess considerable tasté; 
even the midge has its preferences and anti- 


a 
the outer coat, is of a deep purple colour: in 
other insects it is green, in some blue, in some 
black, and in others it has a very beautiful 
mixture of various colours. Professor Miiller, 
of Bonn, has'lately published some interesting 
researches on the structure of the eye in in- 
sects, which are introduced into these Miscella- 
niés in a‘condensed form. 


pathies, like its less innocent fellowsinsect==}+ We shall pass over the chapters on the food 


the bug. 

The more beautiful insects frequent the gay 
and melliferous flower-bed, and they are guided 
in their pursuit and. choice of these by the or- 
gan-of smell; the fragrance, therefore, of the 
meadow and the mountain is not lost upon the 
smallest of the winged creation.. From the di- 
rection of this instinct, beetles hurry. to bury 
dead animals, ants. follow. the pathway from 
opposite colonies, and bees seek the honey-bear- 
ing plants. Mr. Rennie relates, that no but- 
‘terfly, in passing over a, wall fifteen feet high, 
at Havre de Grace, omitted to descend for the 
purpose of visiting the blossoms of am Alpine 
blue-bottle (Centaurea montana). There is 
no sense, the seat of which. has been. so much 
an object of discussion as that of smell: ana- 
tomical details will not, however, amuse the 
general reader, and we refer any one desirous 
of a lucid and careful statement of the facts to 
the perusal of the volume before us. 

The emission of sounds more or less harmo- 
nious—the music of insects—should, we think, 
have been a sufficiently satisfactory proof of the 
existence of an organ of hearing:in the same be- 
ings, even though Linneus and Bonnet doubted 
the fact. The drum of the grasshopper and 
the chirp of the cricket are examples of this 
music; and the Grecian poets so. praised the 
music of the cicada, as to.assert that it fed on 
dew, and lived in perpetual youth. In the spi- 
rit of banter, Aristophanes.makes Cherephon 
ask Socrates whether gnats buzz; with their 
mouth or tail, as Mouffet pronounced that'the 
sound comes from the mouth, because the sound 
is louder when they approach than when they 
retire. We would not, however, from such 
quotations, throw ridicule on the research’after 
the nature of the organisation which produces 
sound; on the contrary, the variety and the 
exceeding beauty of these structures must repay 
by their study all well-informed minds. Mr. 
Rennie supports the opinion, also held by Kirby 
and Spence, that the antenne are the organs of 
hearing in insects ; and these organs in crabs 
and lobsters, and, by analogy, in insects, he 
says, may perform something of the same office 
as Laennec’s instrument called the stethoscope, 
which medical men use for assisting the ear to 
ascertain the sounds produced within the chest 
by breathing, speaking, the beating of the 
heart, and other organic movements. 

The faculty of perceiving light, which be- 
longs to animals not endowed with eyes, attains 
a very high degree of perfection in the insect 
tribe, whose eyes are oftentimes numerous, or 
placed in various positions, or, when single, 
capable of giving several images of the same 
object. ‘* It may, at first sight,”’ says our au- 
thor, “ appear not a little puzzling to conceive 
how a spider with eight eyes, a centipede with 
twenty, and a butterfly with thirty-five thou. 
sand facets in its two eyes, can perceive only 
one object; yet the difficulty is not of a very 
different kind from that of our own two eyes, 
representing only a single object and not two.” 

he eye of some insects is the most beautiful 
organ that can be examined, and infinitely sur- 
passes all that is most exquisite in human 
workmanship. In the bee, the eyes are thickly 
covered with hair; the uvea, or paint behind 


of insects, making one remark on the lumino- 
sity of the ocean. Many more luminous mol- 
lusce# and crustacee than those alluded to by 
Mr. Rennie, have been described by natural. 
ists; and crustaceous animals; though they do 
not swim well, ‘are much more abundant than 
our author thinks. ‘The gulls 'at the mouth of 
the Thames feed mostly tpon a small species 
of luminous crustaceew, which is more particu. 
a seen on the springing up ofa breeze; and 
in'the northern ‘seas they are still more abund- 
ant. 

It is a singular fact, that insects should be 
actuated by feelings somewhat similar to those 
possessed by the higher animals— should rob 
and spoil, defend their homes, be jealous, re- 
vengeful, and disputative, and should war in 
armies,— yet such is the case. Thus bees, if 
the meat of one hive be spent, will assail their 
next neighbours, with intent to rob and spoil 
them of their provision: the white ants have a 
portion of their community set apart for the 
duties of war, and they exhibit the most per- 
fect form of insect tactics. Ant-battles have 
been recorded from the oldest times, and none 
of these records possess more interest than 
those transmitted to us by the younger Huber, 
and partly recorded in this little volume, which 
we shall now take leave of,, with the recom- 
mendation that it is one of Mr, Rennie’s most 
successful productions, and presents at once a 
useful and interesting view of that branch of 
natural history of which it treags. 

roma 








Glen Moubray: a Tale. 3 vols... London, 1831. 
Simpkin and Marshall; Edinburgh, Con- 
stable. 

HARDENED as we are in our critical vocation, 

still there are some things that 

** do overcome us like a summer cloud, 
With an especial wonder :” 

and we confess the volumes before us are in 

this number. An incoherent tissue of absurdi- 

ties for a story; rhapsodies, whose meaning 

“ glimmers not;” long quotations; and some 

particularly, ridiculous ,love-letters ;—such are 

the contents of Glen Moubray. 


The Eve of St. Agnes: ‘Mrs. Catherine 
Mason, late Mrs. C. Ward, author of ‘* Mys- 
terious' Marriage,” “‘ Cottagé'on the Cliffs,” 
*¢ Rose of Claremont,” &¢. &c.: 4 vols. Lon- 
don, 1831. Newman. * 

MysrTextes, love-affairs, rewards and punish- 

ments, death to one hero, and a wife to the 

other—(quere, which is the punishment ?)— 
such are the contents of these pages. The 
work is inscribed to Lord Morpeth. 





The Scottish Chiefs: a Romance. Vol. II. 
By Jane Porter. London, 1831. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

WE do, not think it was judicious to make 

two volumes, in separate publications, of this 


work. People, do not like to wait in the 
middle of a storys.and,we therefore strongly 
recommend to the publishers that they ad- 
here to their original plan of single volumes ; 
for a deviation from it is only likely to create 
@ prejudice against what promises to be one 
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of the most popular publications of the. day. 
The illustrations to the second volume are 
inferior. Helen Mar has been chosen by 
both artists as their subject, and the coarse 
and heavy figure of Mr. Ferriere is just the 
opposite of the sweet and 1, creature 
imagined by Mr. M‘Clise, The one idealises 
as much as the other destroys the interest of 
the reader. In the engravings themselves there 
is great room for improvement. A few inte- 
resting notes improve this edition. 








The Moravians in Greenland. 18mo. pp. 320. 
Second. edition. Edinburgh, 1831. Oli- 
phant. 

A pious and pleasing account of the Moravian 

settlement in Greenland, and of the efforts of 

the brethren to convert the natives. 





Ben Howard; or, the Pedlar and the Publican. 
Pp. 207. London, 1831. Harvey and Darton. 
A LITTLE work, by the author of the Poor 
Child’s Friend, intended to discountenance vice 
and recommend virtue to the young. Our 
readers are aware that we are extremely diffi- 
cult to please in publications of this class ; for, 
however well intended they are, we too often 
find in them parts inconsistent with the whole, 
and statements which are apt to be misun- 
derstood, and consequently to lead to wrong 
uite as much as there are passages to point to 
the right path. Thus, in this book, we cannot 
say that we approve of making the hero a thief 
in order to shew how much happier he is 
when honest: such an example might tempt to 
stealing, and the tempted might not have a 
Pedlar to win him back to virtue. In other 
respects the performance is most creditable and 

effective. 


Polytechnic Library. 1. Art of Glass-blowing, 
ge. By. a French Artist. Pp. 112. Lon- 
on, 1831... Bumpus and Griffin. 
CHEMISTs or experimentalists who may desire 
to become so far independent of instrument- 
makers as to be able to blow some of their own 
apparatus, will find instructions in the art in 
this small volume. 











Rollin’s Ancient History, Part I. 8vo. double 
columns, pp. 68. London, 1831. Thomson; 
Harding. 

Tuts is the commencement of a cheap reprint 

of Rollin’s Ancient History. All that we see 

stated concerning the plan is, that it is to be 
completed in twenty-one monthly parts. We 
think well of the design, for this author can 
never be too widely diffused; or too much read. 





Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. IV. Pere- 
grine Pickle, Vol. If. Cochrane and Co. 
G. CrurxsHanks’ frontispiece, the tailors baf- 
fling the bailiff, is a most humorous cut; and 
the magician is also excellently conceived and 
executed. The other two illustrations have 
oe particular, but serve well to illustrate 

e text. 





Herodoti Historiarum Libri IX. Recensit et 
Adnotationibus Scholarum in usum instruxit 
Carolus Augustus Steger, in Regio Gymnasio 
Wetzlariensi Preceptor. Gissie, apud G. F. 
Hyerum. 3 vols. 8vo. in two. 

M. Hever, the publisher of this most useful 

and valuable edition of Herodotus, at Giessen, 

has favoured us by the transmission of a copy 
for our opinion, and we have much pleasure in 
responding to the call, by stating that it well de- 
serves the popular reception it has met with in 





Germany, and only needs to be known to be 
equally atceptable to English scholars. Pro- 
fessor Steger has laboured with true German 
diligence’ upon the text, which. we find to be 
unusually correct. There is also an Index 
Gracitatis, of great importance to the under- 
standing of this ancient author; and the notes 
are ample and full. of instruction. The price 
in Germany is, we observe, very moderate, and 
we presume the work may be imported at a 
reasonable rate into this country. Sure we are 
that, wherever it can be met with, it will be 
esteemed a treasure by the learned. 





Remarks on the general Tenour of the New 
Testament, regarding the Nature and Dig- 
nity of Jesus Christ: addressed to Mrs. 
Joanna Baillie: By the Bishop of Salisbury. 
Salisbury, 1831, Brodie and Co.: London, 
Rivingtons; and Hatchard and Son. 

THE learned and pious prelate whose name is 

prefixed to this publication has thought it ex- 

pedient to defend the Christian church from 
the attack of Mrs. Joanna Baillie; and he has 
done so with all the patience, temperance, and 
ability, which was to be expected from his cha- 
racter. His arguments are, that the doctrines 
of the Church of England are founded on the 
plain evidence of Scripture; that a knowledge 
of the original language and of the Old Testa- 
ment is indispensable to the critical understand- 
ing of controverted passages; and that Christ 
is distinctly shewn to be the one, true, al- 
mighty, and eternal God. The bishop points 
out the incompleteness of Mrs. Baillie’s Scrip- 
ture quotations relative to the nature and dig- 
nity of Christ; and from other quotations which 
he supplies and comments upon, contends that 
her conclusions are erroneous. We are com- 
pelled by our rule to abstain from the theolo- 
gical difference; but we may reeommend this 
—— to every lover of the church and of 
truth. , 


TT 
Family Classical Library, No. XXII. Thuey- 
dides, Vol. III. London, Valpy. 

A CONTINUATION of Dr. Smith the Dean 
of Chester’s translation. It goes to Book 

VIII. of the Peloponnesian War. 





Divines of the Church of England. No. XVII. 
London, Valpy. 

THE fifth volume of Jeremy Taylor well sus- 

tains the utility and value of the preceding 

volumes. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

FLOW OF THE THAMES: LONDON BRIDGE. 

(Havine received the subjoined letter from Mr. Riley, 
we took the best means in our power to be enabled to 
answer it satisfactorily; and as the information is of 
much interest, particularly to the imhabitants of London 
and the banks of the river above bridge, we submit the 
whole to the public attention. ] 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—In a small work lately published, 4 
Professional Survey of the Old and New Lon- 
don Bridges, it is stated,* that ‘‘ the total 
width of the water-way between the arches is 
690 feet at all times of the tide, being 66 feet 
more than the old bridge afforded at high-water 
mark.” 

Now, if the water-way of the old bridge at 
high-water mark was “524 feet, the present 
water-way is only increased one-eighth; but 
if the water-way of the old bridge was only 
450 feet at high water, as stated by Hawks- 
moor, who surveyed the bridge in the time of 
Sir Christopher Wren, the present water-way 











* Pages 40 and 41. 
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is more than double that of the old bridge. 
Until this point is settled, the probable effects 
to be produced on the river and its shores can. 
not be 3 and as I have been much 

ged in inspecting and noticing the results 
aa River Ouse, and the outfall at Lynn, 
produced by a clearer water-way, the effects on 
the Thames is a subject of interest to me. 

Can you, therefore, furnish me, through the 
medium of your Gazette, (to which I have 
been an occasional contributor, and of which I 
am a constant reader,) with the authentic 
measurement of the different arches, piers, and 
the water-way through each arch, of the pre- 
sent old London Bridge, both at high and low 
water, and at what intermediate period the 
tide reaches the starlings, so as to calculate 
with some more certainty the passage of the 
water? Mr. Telford in his report does not 
mention this.—I remain, sir, &c. 

J. Rivey. 

Popplewick, near Nottingham, Sept. 20. 

The original old structure had nineteen arches, 
together with a draw-arch, making twenty 
openings, at the period it was first erected—in 
1176. The largest span, or opening, was then 
thirty-five feet, with piers averaging, as they 
do now, from twenty-five to thirty-four feet in 
thickness. 

In the year 1759, the pier in the middle of 
the river was removed, and the present centre 
arch turned, the old houses removed, and the 
roadway widened to its present state. 

London Bridge, up to the middle of the year 
1826, contained nineteen arches; the largest 
span of the centre being seventy feet, and forty- 
eight feet wide. 

The water-way between the piers, above the 
starlings, was 524 feet; the solids occupied by 
the piers, 407:feet. The water-way between 
the starlings at low water, was 231 feet; and 
the space’ occupied by the piers and starlings 
was 700 feet. ’ : 

In the: middie of'the years 1826 and 1827, it 
became nebvessary to remove two piers—one on 
each side of the river, north and south, for the 
purpose of relieving the water-way, at the 
period the cofferdams were up for the construc- 
tion of the new bridge ; and there consequently 
now only remains seventeen openings, whose 
width of water-way above the starlings is 562 
feet; and the occupied by the piers is 
369 feet. The water-way below the starlings, 
at low water, is 299 feet ; and the space occu- 
pied by the starlings is 632 feet. 

The new bridge has a water-way of 690 feet, 
clear at all times of tides, and the piers occupy 
ninety-two feet; and the lineal high water- 
way through the arches and openings of the old 
structure, during spring tides, is about 485 
feet. 


—— — 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


COLLECTION OF JAPANESE CURIOSITIES 
AT AMSTERDAM. 


Mr. J. F. Van OVERMEER FisscHER, who 
was for about nine years employed in the 
Dutch factory in Japan, took advantage of his 
situation to collect this great number of cu- 
riosities, most of which are very valuable. 
This cabinet is better calculated than any de- 
scriptions or drawings to make us acquainted 
with the manners and customs of a people - 
interesting, in many respects, to Holland, am 

to give us an idea of the high degree of civili- 
sation and of advancement in many branches 
of art and science which that nation has at- 
tained. The cabinet is divided into twelve 














departments. 
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The first is that of geography : 


number of maps of Japan; plans of the city of| tural advantages thus offered to him, and has 
Jeddo; a very circumstantial travelling map|been ably seconded by the graver of Mr. 
of the great road from Miaco to Jeddo; and,|E. Finden, 
above all, a collection of twelve maps of China, | jects, are, “ the 
representing that empire as it existed under} vington Pike”—‘ Clitheroe Castle”—*‘ Ulver. 


the several dynasties that have governed it. 


The second division contains 500 volumes,|Thrutch, near Rochdale, 
language, a consi-| anxiously for the author’s continuation of his 
derable number of which wdh pavone with | delightful design, 
Pere g “a oa tae Devonshire and Cornwall Illustrated. Nos. 

i a | of J d also on the 
pe sng ga ech gpm ate in that} THE embellishments of this popular publica- 


printed in the Japanese 


empire. es 
The third division, besides a collection of|'¢lly surprising how 
edals, con-| Moderate a rate. 


300 very remarkable and ancient m 


tains a number of valuable lackered articles,| z7justrations of the American Ornit 
and other similar objects, among which dune of merican ithology of 


are some of very remote antiquity. 


Above 600 drawings and prints, by Japanese 
artists, form the fourth division ; and the fifth 
contains articles connected with the various 
religious sects in Japan: among them is the 
model of a temple, in which the style of the 
architecture and the internal arrangement are 
represented with the minutest accuracy. Here 
too are some remarkable animals, like that 
which was exhibited at Amsterdam some years 
ago, and which some persons then took for a 
mermaid. These monsters are composed with 
great care and art by the Japanese from parts 
of different animals, to serve as offerings to 


some of their idols. 


The sixth division consists of Japanese arms|has over the original justly celebrated : 
and armour; the seventh, of a great collection ginal justly work, 


of natural history; the eighth, of Japanese 
dresses and household furniture ; the ninth is| tered ¢ 
a complete collection of Japanese musical in- 
struments, many of which are very magni- 
ficent, and used only at the court of the em- 


peror, or in the palaces of the nobles. 


The tenth ‘is' a rich and’ select collection of 


articles used by the Japanese in domestic life 
and for household pur 


poses. 
Models of various buildings, with ten models 


of shops and vessels, and a number of tools| and the work, when complete (which it will be 
used in the exercise of varfous arts, compose! in ten Nos.), is to comprehend the whole of the 
the eleventh division, in which there is also a| Amerivan sylva, besides every bird which has 
series of pictures, each representing a Japanese} been discovered in that country. 
workman at his work. Here, too, is a remark. 


able model of a copper-mine, which gives a| given, which, in addition to the technicalities 
clear idea of the manner in which the Japanese 


work their mines. 


The twelfth division comprehends such things| rest-trees, and insects, of the United States 
as could not properly be placed with the pre-| now for the first time introduced.” t 
ceding ; among which is a complete collection 
of furniture in the European fashion, all made 
of the most valuable lackered work, which, 
though not properly a part of a Japanese col-| doubt, when we see that such men as Scott, 
lection, gives great lustre to this cabinet, and 
far surpasses any thing of the kind ever before| who are the best artists, in their way, in Edin- 


seen here. 


__ This short sketch gives but an imperfect 
idea of this valuable collection, which we hope! well entitled to stand side by side with the 


will remain in the Netherlands. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Traditions of Lancashire. Second Series. By| THE Caves of Ellora, those singular and ex- 
and Co. 


J. Roby, M.R.S.L. 
WE have - 


that are to embellish the second series of Mr. 


Roby’s curious and interesting work ; and we| Of the Bisma Kurm, Captain Elliot observes: 
can justly speak of them as entitled to high|‘‘ There is something peculiarly graceful, well- 
praise. There are few parts of the kingdom| proportioned, and elegant, in th 

more abounding with picturesque scenery than| Cave; and it does infinite credit to the skill of 


that which they illustrate. Mr. G. Pickering, 


ying before us a set of the plates| the subjects of the three plates which embellish 


whose tasteful pencil the various views| impressive, and grand; and it strikes the be. 


Am the most attractive sub- 
le of Fouldrey”—* Ri. 


stone Sands”—‘* Windleshaw Abbey”—“ the 
” &e. We look 


XXIV. to XXVII, Fisher, Son, and Co. 
tion continue to be as B eecyen, as ever. It is 
ey can be afforded at so 


Alexander Wilson and Charles Lucien Bo- 
naparte ; with the addition of numerous re- 
cently di ed Species: and inoluding Re- 
presentations of the principal Insects, Forest. 
Trees, and Fruits, of America. Drawn, 
etched, and coloured, under the superintend- 
ence of Captain Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 
M.W.S. &c., President of the Royal Phy- 
sical Society. Folio. No. I. Edinburgh, 
Constable; London, Hurst, Chance, and 
Co.; and Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

Tuts splendid, though comparatively cheap, 
ublication is intended as a companion to the 
tter-press recently reprinted in Constable's 

Miscellany. “ The advantages,” Capt. Brown 

remarks, ‘* which this, the first English edition, 





is, that the birds of each genus are brought 
together, in place of being promiscuously scat- 
hrough a variety of plates containing 
species of different genera. I have added also 
representations of all the forest-trees of Ame- 
rica, with their fruits, together with the prin- 
cipal insects of that country.” The present 
Number -exhibits representations of twenty- 
»| five birds, (eagles, hawks, woodpeckers, war- 
blers, and that magnificent creature the snowy 
owl), thirteen forest-trees, and twelve insects ; 


At its con- 
clusion “‘a few sheets of letter-press will be 


of the various birds, will contain an account of 
the habitations and localities of the fruits, fo- 


The first 
No. is a fine specimen ; and if the remaining 
portion of the work be executed with equal 
taste and beauty, (of which we can have no 
Lizars, Millar, Clark, Mitchell, and Giekie,— 


burgh,—are employed in the undertaking), it 
will be an admirable publication, and will be 


celebrated British Ornithology, by Selby. 

Views in the East ; from original Sketches by 
Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. Part XII. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

traordinary works of an unknown age, form 


the twelfth Part of the Views in the East. 


e form of this 


which can only be understood by those who 
have actually contemplated the object. Who- 
ever they may have been (and it is not known) 


that had to plan and industry to exe- 
cute such a work,—however remote or ap- 
proximate the age (and it is yet undiscovered) 
in which they laboured,—whatever may have 
been their design (and that is not now under 
consideration) in undertaking and accomplish- 
ing such a task,—they have left behind them a 
monument of skill, that must continue to excite 
the admiration of all who have any feeling for 
the nobler works of art, as long as the object 
itself remains to demand attention.” ‘* The 
Skeleton Group” in the Rameswur, (which, 
although only a second or third-rate cave with 
respect to size, contains, it seems, more elabo- 
rate and better-executed sculpture than any 
other in the whole range), is exceedingly 
curious. 





The Retreat of a Baggage-waggon at the Battle 
of Naseby. Painted and etched by Henry 
Melling. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

A VERY masterly etching; and in both design 

and execution full of fire and spirit. 


Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1832. From 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

SIX-AND-TWENTY as picturesque and beauti- 

ful views of cities, towns, cathedrals, palaces, 

fortresses, bridges, mountains, plains, lakes, 
passes, &c., principally in Italy and Germany, 
as ever came under our critical inspection. 

Those who may suppose that, because they are 

all from the pencil of a single artist, they must 

necessarily possess a monotony of character, 
will be very agreeably disappointed. Mr. Stafi- 
field has communicated to them great variety. 

In some he has conventrated his light, in others 

he has diffused it. ‘ Some he has represented in 

broad day, others under the influence of the 
setting sun. In short, he has availed himself 
of all the resources with which his talents and 

experience have so amply supplied him, to im- 

part to every one of the scenés which he has 

here treated a distinct and peculiar interest. 

When we mention the names of J. B. Allen, 

R. Brandard, J. Carter, 8. Fisher, E. Goodall, 

C. Heath, T. Jeavons, H. Jorden, W. Miller, 

W. Radclyffe, J. Smith, W. R. Smith, R. Wal- 

lis, and J. T. Willmore, as the engravers of the 

various plates, it must be unnecessary to add 
that their execution is of the highest excellence. 


The New Sporting Magazine. 

WE have proofs of the embellishments. of the 
New Sporting Magazine for A t, Septem- 
ber, and October; and they do the proprietors 
of that publication, and the artists engaged in 
it, the highest credit. In particular, we have 
never met with two little plates executed with 
more truth, force, and spirit, than Racing— 
the Starting Post, engraved by J.R. Scott, from 
a picture by A. Cooper, R.A.; and The Duke 
of Portland’s Yacht Pantaloon, sailing with Sir 
E. Codrington’s Fleet, engraved by W. R. Smith, 
from a painting by J.C. Schetky, Esq. 

Proofs of the Plates of Ackermann’s 

Forget-Me-Not for 1832. 

Mr. AckERMANN’s Forget-Me-Not bears the 
same relation to the English Annuals that the 
Iliad bears to Poetry. We trust that our 
worthy Teutonic friend will feel the dignity of 
this comparison of him to Homer; and that 
when he reads it, to use the words of Curran 








its projectors: the style of it is at once simple, 











with reference to Fox, ‘a smile will ripple 
over the broad and calm Atlantic of his coun- 
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tenance.” In the, volume, whigh, is on the eve 
of publication, a tasteful ornamental frontis. 
piece introduces the following embellishments. 

Triumph of Mordecai. J. Martin del., 
E. Finden sculp. A fine spedimen‘of' " 
Martin’s skill in. grouping .immense., 
blages of human beings, and in grand archi- 
tectural composition.— The Frosty pti 
Painted by R. W. Buss, engraved by S. Daven- 
port. Of the picture we spoke with the praise 
which it deserved when it was exhibited last 
year at the Suffolk Street Gallery. Mr. Daven- 
port has done it great justice. — Don Juan. 
J. Holmes pinx., W,.Finden soulp.. Very like 
Lord Byron, indeed. But is not: Mr. Holmes 
apprehensive of a Visit. from thé noble poet's 
ghost for the identification ?— Joka, on the 
Godavery. W. Purser: del., J. Carter sculp. 
Beautiful oriental scenery, executed with great 
clearness and transparency.—La Pensée. J. 
Holmes pinx., Mrs. Hamilton sculp. A penny 
for your thoughts! The plate does the fair 
engraver exceeding credit.— Uncle Toby and 
the Widow. H. Richter pinx., C.-Rolls sculp. 
The vivid recollection we entertain of Mr. 
Leslie's exquisite picture, will for some time 
render us too prejudiced fairly to criticise any 
other work from the same subject.— Mariana. 
Sir T. Lawrence pinx., R. Graves sculp. A 
graceful portrait, charmingly engraved; the 
drapery in particular.—The Thunder-storm. 
J. Wood pinx., W. Finden sculp. Pretty, 
but rather theatrical. The Disappointment. 
H. Corbould pinx., S. Davenport sculp. Who 
can help sympathising with the forsaken dam- 
sel? The clowns at the maypole have neither 
taste nor gallantry. — Mayence. S. Prout 
pinx., J. Carter sculp. A pretty little scrap of 
Prout.— The Stage-struck Hero. W. Kidd 
pinx., T. Engleheart sculp. Bravo! bravo! 
bravo! Can we end better ? 


Proofs of the Plates of Ackermann’s Juvenile 
Forget-Me-Not for 1832. 

NINE pleasing prints. Qur favourites are : — 
The Ballad. A. Farrier pinx., W. Chevalier 
sculp. A beautifully composed. and: sweetly 
finished little rustic group. — Returning from 
Market. W. Shayer pinx,, J.C scalp. 
Very like Gainsborough. Is" there, higher 
praise? — The Shepherd's Boy,, .H. Warren 
pinx., H. Rolls sculp. The figures are inte. 
resting, and the ‘solitude’ of the motnithirious 
back-ground is finely characteristiour Abbodata. 
T. Uwins pinx., W, R, Smith sculp. , An ad- 
mirable union of sublimity and picturesque 
beauty. ye i 29 asiy oH 
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Illustrations of Fri ip’s Offering, for 1832. 

2 ge frente Geprinas Lec 
WE have not Yét seén the text of this putilica- 
tion (indeed, we believe it is not quite. com- 
pleted); but if its merits prove equal to those 
of the graphic embellishments, the work will 
be, as usual, an “ Offering” which may be 
presented by one “ Friend,” and by 
another, with mutual gratifidation. Subjoined 
is a brief notice of them® °« 84 10« 


Lady Carrington. Engraved by C. Rolls, |@iently 
=F coe te PR Fae 


from a picture by Sir), 

in aeiattams and beacsifalin execution.— 7’) 
Fairy of the Lake.) Draw By’ He? Richter; 
engraved by Ey Fi / iklighly imaginative 
and original in its conception. — The; Poet's 
Dream. Painted by Re Westall, R.A.; en- 
graved by J. Goodyear. 'Who'would not be a 
poet, to be so attended in his sylvan siesta !— 
The Embarkation. Drawn by J. Whichelo; 
engraved by R. Brandard. A charming little 
rival of Claude.— The Orphan. Painted by 


J. Holmes; ‘enptavedvby’H. C. Shenton. A 
sweet English-rustic composition. We wish 
allcorphans were as well off. — Expectation. 
Painted by E. C, Wood; engraved by W. C. 
Finden, Rich and tasteful; but singularly 
eoineident' in ition and arrangement 
with’ Mr. Parris’s “ Bridemaid.”—The Greek 
Mother. Painted by H. Corbould; engraved 
by H. Rolls. An expréssive and classical group. 
—The Dismal Tale. Painted by T. Stothard, 
R.A.; engraved by H.C. Shenton. The tale 
may be dismal, but there is something very 
cheery in the social little assemblage of listeners. 
—The Palace. Drawn by W. Purser; en- 
graved by E. Finden. Gorgeous in forms and 
in effect.—Myrrhina and Myrto. Painted by 
J. Wood; engraved by T. A. Dean. The 
ladies would be rather tall if they were to rise 
from their recumbent position. It is, how- 
ever, an elegant and ul composition ; and 
the style in which it is engraved is singularly 
rich and mellow.—The Prediction. Painted 
by ‘A. Johanot; engraved by C. Rolls. A 
favourable prophecy, we will be bound. The 
effect is very pleasing. 


CORONATION: CAVALCADE PROCESSION. 
WE are gratified to hear that Mr. R. B. Davis, 
the Animal Painter to the King, has it in com- 
mand ftom his most gracious Majesty to paint 
a series of pictures illustrative of that splendid 
spectacle, than which nothing more striking 
in character and effect has ever appeared in 
this, or, we believey in any country. With 
the studies already’ made, his Majesty has been 
pleased to express his entire satisfaction. We 
have no‘doubt that’ both asa work of art and 
an ‘historical documént, ‘the’ subject. will be 
found in every point ,of view of the highest 
interest. 





DRURY LANE. 

Tis theatre opened on Saturday with the 
Honeymoon, in which three new. performers 
made their first appearance ; imprimis, a Mr. 
Jones from Edinburgh, where he has been a 
favourite for many years. He is a pleasant 
actor, with a good deal of mannerism, and cer- 
tainly an excellent addition to the Drury Lane 
company. Secundo, Mrs. Bendenel, a lively 
actress ; and last, a Miss Kennett, who played 
the little part of Zamora with great sweetness 
and simplicity, and was much _ applauded. 
Miss Philips was the Juliana, and Mr. Wal- 
lack the Duke Aranza, of the night. Miss 
Philips cannot play comedy. In all the first 
scenes she was too boisterous, but in the simple 
and serious parts very delightful. Wallack 
played the Duke only tolerably. A Miss Gor- 
don. made her first appearance on these boards 
in the slight part of O¢éavia, in the Brigand ; 
but was so agitated all through, that it was im- 
possible to judge of her merits. 

On Tuesday Werner, and on Thursday Al- 
fred, permitted of noble displays of the his- 
trionic powers of Macready. Both were effi- 
: . Cast, and. received..with the applause 
they so well deserved. +; 
foo yas 10? 9.9.0 , 

seayya COVENT GARDEN, 
Tuts theatre opened on: Monday with Hamlet ; 
Pityilet by Mr. Young ; and never did' this’ at- 
complished performer acquit himself more pex- 





THE ADELPHI ‘ 
OrENED with a new melo-dramatic : piece, 





called the Sea Serpentaea nice horrible piece, in 


quaitit 





“ PHE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


which Yates, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Buckstone, 0. 
Smith, Miss Daly, and Hemmings, played ad- 
mirably ; and there is some pleasing music by 
Rodwell. We must not forget the Serpent 
himself, who acted with great effect: the real 
Boa constrictor would do well to go and study 
him as an example. Truly, the audience seem 
determined to be amused at this theatre. It 
was quite delightful to see such a set of merry 
faces, and to hear the, peals of mirth during 
the whole evening. The Sea Serpent was an- 
nounced for the next night amid great ap. 
lause. In the second piece, Was I to blame? 
Yates and his wife kept the audience in a roar 
of laughter. To any one who is inclined for a 
downright evening’s amusement, we again and 
again cordially recommend the little Adelphi. 


OLYMPIC. 


Tuts beautiful little theatre opened on Satur- 
day last, and was crammed as soon as opened. 
Before the rising, or, rather drawing, of the 
curtain, (for it flies apart in a novel and grace- 
ful manner,) scarcely,.a peep.of the stage was 
to be obtained. After ‘* God save the King,” 
which was exceedingly well sung, we, gave up 
all hopes of seeing the performances, and there- 
fore retired, consoling ourselves for our own 
disappointment. by the consideration of the 
success of the fair lessee, On Monday we 
returned to the charge, and were gratified by 
the excellent acting of Liston, in an adaptation 
of M. D’Espagny’s clever drama of Dominique, 
which. has here obtained the cognomen of Talk 
of the Devil--.. M..D’Espagny’s three acts 
have subsided into. two, and we think the piece 
gains ‘by ,the’;Joss., Liston is himself in the 
second act,,and some other very clever person 
in the first.. Squndyacting and ‘* admirable foot- 
ing”, go, ,hand,.in hand in, this new effort of 
our popular comedian; and those who can truly 
appreciate either, will not regret a, squeeze at 
the Olympic... |, Mr. C.,Horn, and Mr, J, Bland 
have given new life to the old favourites of 
last season, the, Chaste Salute and the Olympic 
Revels. Bland, as Jupiter, in the latter, is 
most especially entitled. to our praises and con- 
gratulations. Madame Vestris sang.and looked 
as charmingly as ever, and has contrived, we 
perceive, to add to the very many pretty faces 
which the female portion of her company boasted 


last season. 








VARIETIES. 

Astronomical Cards. —Oné of ‘those inge- 
nious inveritions to render the acquisition of 
science an ainusement for youth. Mrs: M- A. 
Ryan has here contrived three games of astro- 
nomy, viz. the planetary, the zodiacal, and 
the game of the constellations. The players 
take the places of the sun, the planets &c.: on 
their answers to questions depend the forfeits 
and rewards. We can safely recommend these 
cards to ‘our young friends, who may gain 
much inforindtion from them. 

Literary Futhd:, the late Mr. Strahan. — 
Darin, he Mite-tline this philanthropit!and 
benevolent “individual preserited a’ thousand 
pounds tothe’ ‘Literary Fund; not ‘content 
with which most liberal donation,’ li¢fias by 
his” HH bequeathed another thousa Sea 
to the same excellent Institution. :“This'is'to 
be free of the legacy duty, and'does honour to 
the memory of Mr. Strahan, who, well ac- 

ea With’ the disttibution of this charity, 
kre that! he tould not leave a blessing where 
it Wotlld be better bestowed. : 

King sCollege:—The ceremony of the public 
opening of the King’s College is to take place 


Serses te &@ mee meas co eo 
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JOURNAL OF, THE BELLES 


to-day; and will, no doubt, be very impressive 
and interesting, though we have seen no pro- 
me of the proceedings. Our readers ma 

refer to the Lit. Gaz. of the 8th of May, 1830, 
No. 694, for an engraved elevation of this 
fine structure, and for a detailed account of its 
plan and arrangements. The school, in six 
classes, under the Rev. J. R. Major, M.A. as 
head master, and the Rev. J. Edwards as 
second master, will now, commence. One of 
the chief features, both in the school and col- 
lege, is “ Religious and Moral Instruction, in 
conformity with the principles of the esta- 
blished .Church.” Public examinations and 
lectures also form. part of the system. 

; The. ‘Amulet_This volume for 1832, toge- 
ther with its beautiful collection of engravings, 
reached us too late for a review in this week’s 
Gazette. We cannot, however, allow our sheet 
to go to press without expressing the high sa- 
tisfaction we have derived from both. 

‘Eathy closing of the Theatres..We-have to 
notice with our hearty commendation the mea- 
sures taken’ (especially at’ Drury Lane) for 
bringing the performantés’'to’ a | conclusion 
about half-past eleven o’clock. 'We'have often 
advised this improvement+‘‘and the proprietors 
may depend ‘upon it, that many “persons will 
now be induced to visit’ the theatre’ who were 
previously kept’ away by the late hours, which 
made the seeing of a play ‘impossible to any 
one residing at a distance, except at the expense 
of a night’s rest. 

Tribute to the Memory of George IIT.—The 
committee nominated to carry this design into 
effect’have decided upon an equestrian statue, 
in bronze, of our revered monarch. It is to 
be executed by Mr. Matthew Wyatt, the ori- 
ginal projector of this grateful memorial, and 
whwsé models of horses’ for it” attracted so 

uch just admiration. "A desirable situation in 

@ mettopolis, ill ‘be procured for this work 
of art} and we trust as fine as it is likely to be 
# Tasting monument Will be produced: 

Periodicals: thé 'Press.A journal in: Turk- 
ish ‘atid Frerith fs about’ to’be published at 
Constafitinople!' M. Blacque, the editor of the 
Courier of Smijrna; is, it is said, to conduct the 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. |! |. 
(Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. L. Oct. 8.) /)* 

Mr. Murray has just issued a s of aicomplete 
and uniform edition of thé Works of Lord BYE with 
his Letters and Journals, and Life by Moore. St 
lication is to commence with the new year, arid) €o' be 
completed in fourteen monthly volumes, abqut/the,size 
of the Waverley Novels, and with Frontiapioces, 0X yig- 
nette title-pages, engraved on steel, after orig f 
by eminent artists. Mr. M. states in his anno . 
that the copyright to the matter to be contained 
work has cost him upwards of £25,000: we like the de- 
sign so well, we could almost predicate that it will repay 
this large sum. The specimen of engraving; Constan' 
nople, by E. Finden, from a drawing by Stanfield, is very 
ery Fg the typography clear and handsome. 

A ies of Landscape Illustrations of the Works of 
Lord Byron, to a¢¢ompany Mr.‘ Murray's sew edition: 
they will be engraved by the sepipent Artists, and 
appear in a similar bs ee to the’ Landscape Illustra- 
tions of the Waverley: Novels. ‘ 

Sketches of the/Principal Events 
History of Modern Europe; in which‘t 
| the interests, happiness, and morals of Society, ‘ate ‘par- 
ged considered. By the Rev. Hi €. O’Domoghue, 


ec! 


In one volume, uniform with Wordsworth, Sélections 
from the Poems of Southey. oI 

Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, and Commerce 
of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, translated from 
the German of A. H. L. Heeren. We rejoice to firid that 
this admirable work is about to appear in an English 
translation: Africa—compris: the Egyptians, Ethio- 
pians, Carthaginians, éc., is the commencement. 

The Usurer’s Daughter, by one of the Contributors to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela, dcc.,:3 vols. 12mo. 
21s. .—Illustrations of the Literary Souvenir, 1832, 
3 4to. 1. 108.3; colomb. dto. 3/. 3s. in portfolio.—Hen- 
nell’s Forms of Declarations, 8vo: 7#/ ‘6d. bds.—Descrip- 
tion of the Contents, O) and Usea of the Public 
Records, 8vo. 5s. Elliotts Amusements for Little 
Girls, 18mo. 2s. hf.-bd.—Mrs. Copley’s Sacred History, 
2mo. 3s. hf.-bd.—Ivimey’s Metiivir of William . Fox, 
Ksq., 18mo. 2s. cloth.—Keaeh’s, Travels of True Godli- 
ness, by Malcolm, 18mo. 2s. cloth.—TIllustrations pf Shak- 
speare and the British Drama, §vo. 10s. cloth.—Mémoirs 
of the Late War, by the:Eatl.of Munster, Captain Cook, 
&c., 2 vols, 8yo. 21s. bds.—Phillip’s Companion for the 
Kitchen Garden, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. bds.—Tauropoliad, 
crown 8vo.' 5s. cloth:—Bichat’s General Anatomy, 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. bds.—Leach’s Translation of Gregory and Celsus, 
18mo. 8s. bds.—Lugol en Scrofyla, 8vo. 8s. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1881. 


September. 
Thursday-- 
Friday ---- 
Saturday -- 
Sunday- see 


65. 
63. 


67. 
65. 





Fréich portion, while ‘the Turkish part is as- = 


signed to sad Effendi, the historiographer of 
the empire. 

The new Volcanic Island.—The last accounts 
of this island, contained in the Semaphore, state 
that the eruption—has ceased, and that the 
crater is now filled with: boiling water, from 
which a sulphurous smoke continues to issue. 
The isle is chiefly formed of a spungy lava and 
puzgelane.- The brink of the crater is thirty 
feet in height at the lowest part, in other 
green eighty feet, and in the centre 200 feet. 

t is easy to land on the south-west side. 
Smoke, issues from several points of the sea 
around, 

Machine for saving Lives at Sea, &c.—A 
Mr, Canning has invented a very simple but 
a very effectual apparatus for saving. the lives 
of sailors, &c. from wrecks at aly consists 


68. 
69. 
Wind variable, N,W. prevailing. 
Except the 26th,.27th, and eyening of the 28th, gene- 
rally clear, A storm of thunder and lightning, accom- 
led with heavy rain, on the evening of the 28th; the 
Bgbtnin at times very vivid. 
Rain fallen, +276 of an inch. 
September. Thermometer. 
Thursday-- 29 | From 53. to 68. 
Friday ---- 49. 
October. 
Saturday -- 56. 
Sunday: --- 51. 
Monday -- 46. 
Tuesday -- 48. 
Wednesday 49. 
Wind, till the 3d, S.E.; since, S.W. 
Except the 4th and 5th, generally cloudy, with frequent 
and heavy rain; several flashes of lightning on the even- 
of the 29th and 30th ult, 
in fallen, 1 inch and “9 of an inch—exceeding the 
amount of the fall during the whole month of August 
by *4 of an inch! 


Bi) 
29°53 29 
29°29 
29°32 
29°61 
29°73 
29°81 


1 
N34 
29/33 
29-46 


2¢.71 
29°87 
29°96 


Cuarves H. ADAMS. 





of s booms, or any similar materials always 
ther with ropes, and made additionally buoyant 
by means of barrels. 

The March of Cockneyism. The following 
inscription, 

“‘ BRITANNIAR’S GLORY 

: IS TRUE BLUE,” 
1s to be seen on the door and sides of Blanch’s 
Fulham omnibus; in which it might, there, 
fore, seem very expedient. for qur friends of 
Cockaigne to travel in search of villars, when in 
want of such places. 


pars, 
to be found on board of vessels, fastened toge-} ; 


51° 37’ 32” N. 
0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


LETTRES. 


inj this | t> 
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pot ' ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


O, ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, and 
hog A ed gE enue the death of Mr. Langdon, the 

late sutviving Partner of Messrs. Brookman and ae the 
ub attention hi been given to the Manufacture of Drawing 
Pencils in Maarby 8. Mordan and Co., who pledge themselves to 
supply nothing but pure Cumberland Lead; thereby removing 





a so q P in 

Drawing Pencils. AT! who wish to be satisfied as to the genuine- 

ness of these ls, may see them manufactured at No. 22, 

Castle Street, Finsbury, which establishment now has the honour, 

exclusively, to supply all the Government Offices. 
z hie & 


h 


Sold retai table 5 &c. the 
United Kingdom. S. Mordan and Co.’s name is on each Pencil. 








RTIST'S and ‘othets are respectfully 
invited todas the very extensive and elegant Stock 

of Or-Molu Frames, Mats, apd Morocco Cases for Miniatures, 
¢., which are manefactuted in ‘dhe most superior manner by 


ted with the! W- Miers, No. J11, Strand,;Maer, by Appointment, to Her 
ir influence. on _ 


J. 

liberal allowance is made to‘Artisté and to the Trade, and 
on Country and Foreigmw Orders. 

111, Strand, nearly opposite to'Exeter Hall. 





Now NGy 

Y | ‘HE PROOF PLATES to HEATH’S 
PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, from Drawings by Clarkson 
Stanfield, engraved by the most celebrated ogvavern, consisting 

of Twenty-six highly-finished Plates, in a Portfolio. 

Plain Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 3. 3s.; before letters, 4l. 4s. 

Also, 
to the Keepsake for 1832, 
1 Plates, d in the most highly 


The Proof Plates 
isting of 17 t if 
finished manner. 
Plain Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 3l. 3s.; before letters, 4/. 4s. 
In a Portfolio. 
Published for the Proprietor, by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
6, Pall Mall; to whom Orders are respectfully requested to be 
t 








Important Musical Announcement. 

Just published, dedicated to Her Majesty on her Coronation, 
NGS of ALMACK’S, illustrated with 
Portraits of the Queen and the Female Nobility, after Sir 

William Beechey and Sir Thomas Lawrence. The Poetry by 
F. W. N. BAYLEY, Esq. The Melodies by H. R. Bishop and 
J. Addison. The whole ged, with Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments for the Piano-forte, by J. Addison. 
Each Song in this work typifies some incident in the life of an 
illustrious character, which has, at one period or other, taken 
place in the Almack’s Rooms. The following are the Contents: 
1. A Rose dropt from her Bosom. Charac- 
ter, the Hon. Mr. — RB. 4 
2., He dances with Col. S—. 
3. She is up an The youngest 
Daughter of Sir G. — —. . 
4. The Hall is large and light. Lord L—. 
5. My Lord treads lightly o’er the Floor. 
The meek Marquess! 
6, She leaus upon her Mother’s Arm. The 
Debutante of 1829, J 
7, Why does Young Love seize us? A 
Younger Brother. 
‘Bs My Heart is all’ alone. The Bachelor 
Duke, 
9,0. no, Papa, it cannot be! Lady N—. 
10...Do you see yon lovely Woman? Lady 


a. 2 
T1.' Where in that Mazourka graceful. Lady 
Ls, Countess G—r, and Lady D—r- 
12. He passes her in sorrow. Lord S—. 
Goulding and D’Almainé, Soho Square. 





other now. 
away. 


ne ee 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Dunbar and Barker's Lezicon. 
In 1 thick vol. os 8vo. Tis only 1. 5s. 

GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON, 

for the Use of Schools and Coll 3 containing a 

variety of Critical, Philological, and Scientific Matter not hitherto 

found in any Greek Dictionary. Also, an English and Greek 

Lexicon, comprising a number of Idiomatic Phrases, for the Use 
of more advanced Students. 

for Maclachlan-and Stewart, Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


———E 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We should be much obliged to J. C. C. for any com- 
munications. 
The Literary Gazette does not give an obituary. 
To the letter dated «* University Club; Oct. 8,” 
we can only say, that it has two very obscure recommen- 
dations—first, we do not know whom it is from ; secondly, 


are under a planet which compels us to speak truth; and 
therefore we can only hope that, as there were causes 
operating against this first and unpractised attempt, 
greater merit and success may attend any future effort. 








Dr, Bland’s Philosophical Problems.—In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ROBLEMS in the DIFFERENT 
E BRANCHES pa pa erred ae to the Course 
Bending Parsped is Me BEAND, B.D. 
Late Fellow of St. Jann’s Cambridge, Author of 
“ roblems,” &c. 
Whittaker, Treacher, arid Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Also may be had, 

A Key to the Algebraical Problems; con- 
taining the Solutions of all the Equations and Problems in the 
= ye to the fifth edition. 8vo, 9s. 

n horised having been 


] of some F 
made to = ** a Key” to part of the Problems, the Author 
has been induced to prepare this complete copy of his own Solu- 
tions, which is now offered so the public. 
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The Waverley Novels.—New Edition. 
Royal 18mo. price 5s. each vol. cloth boards, 
WENTY-NINE VOLUMES of the Work 
have appeared, and comprise— 
pete pa Fi ane of Montrose 
Ee geewen 
The Black Dwarf 
ay 
The Bride 


Peveril of the Peck, the ) Seownd Volume of 








by the Author, besdee copions 
Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, painted in 1830, 


by John Watson Gordon, Esq. The Engraving from this Por. 
trait is far advanced, and will be given with the First Volume of 
St. Ronan’s Well, which will appear ist February, 
Waverley Novels.—New Issue. 
Volume : Tenth of the New Issue, compris- 
8 also published this da: 
as et This N New Issue + been found very convedtens to Sab- 
scribers, who wish to commence with Waverley, and have the 
Work from the beginning in monthly deliveries, without paying 
at once for alithe Volumes of the First Issue which have already 


“printed t for Robert Cadell, one hal and Whittaker and Co. 





Who Hall latel published, 
1. Capt. Basil H 3 Fragments of Voyages 
and Travel, 8 vols. 15s. a 

2. Capt. Basil Travels in North tae 
Bvols. Sd edition, 1/. 11s. 6d. Plates separate, 10s. 6d. 

3. Destiny. By the Author of “* Marriage.” 
8 vols. 11. 11s. 6d. 

4. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
First, Second, and Third Series, 10s. 6d. each. Also, History of 


France. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
5. The Cook’s Oracle. A new edition, 


7s. 6d. 
6. Mrs. Dalgairn’s Cookery. A new edition, 
74. Gd. 


No. XV. 
1. — Drama; es 
2. Forel ign alicy of England. 
3. Lettien P, lav Poetry. 
een — History, 
5. Russian Novels and Novel- 


ists; Ba’ \e 
6. Ancient Municipal Insti- 
tutions of France. 


FroRzian QUAR RTERLY REVIEW, 


al Sketche: 
Me Lite "of Moliner, the Ger- 
man te. 
12. Zschokke’s Poems, Tales, 


on, from 1808 to 1815. 
Miscellaneous Literary No- 
from Belgium, 
Denmar, France, Ger- 
Italy, and Russia. 
of t the principal New 
Works published on the 
nent from 1 April to 


m 

9. Victor Hugo's otre Dame. 

10. Low -German Language 
and Literature. 


Lis 
Notice toC. Mr. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


New Burlington Street, Oct. 8, 1831. 

[2ORTANT WORKS COMPLETED. 
Colburn and Bentiy hase to acquaint the Public, 

that the followi: Lo areuee jeted by the last Volumes ; 
and Purchasers olumes are ee aperenta lye send their 

crders for the completion of af cael Gate to their respective Book- 
ey Doddridge’ s Diary and Correspondence, 
« veer on of when, bel ever, we — perused volumes of the 





ore us, with more intense curiosity, 
<= Gazette, 





Evelyn’s Memoirs, Vol. IIT. in Quarto, com. 
is Miscellaneous Writings; now first collected and 
al. 2s. poral 





he P and 
Evelyn (most of which are poacher A mh are tom presented to 
the public ina —— volume, to range with his “ Diary and Cor- 








hos. Taylor and Pro. 
fessor Lobeck. June, 1831, i 


No. XVI. will be published in October. 

“ The Fifteenth Number Uae Foreign  Qomsety Review has 
just made its and high character for 
talentand industry which the work has already won from the ge! 
of literature. We may say with perfect justice, that a 
good education and literary taste can take up no other L~ 2, 
bo 9 a better prospect of entertainment and information.”—Spec- 





Qu We extract from en sueneding’y able article in the Foreign Reign 


y Review, a précis of ubr’s statement on the subject 
of the Agrarian anise &c."—Examiner. 
“ We are hey ape to observe that this admirable periodical 
i to d with d zeal and industry. As 
a whole, we do not hesitate to pronounce it the most interesting 
and valuable jodical of the day. Whether we consider the 
which 





to its task, or the peculiar character of the subjects it 
we must certainly give it as our einica, | that the Foreign Quar- 
terly has no rival in this country. We of course do not mean to 
assert that it is not su: some of its contemporaries, in 
particular points; but none, we are sure, will be found to mt oe 
it on matters of literar; jterary i t far, ly, ast! 
Irogress of foreign countries, both in mind and aout 

—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“**Vires acquirit ‘eundo’—the F Quarterly improves 

upon usevery number, The instructive and the somming relieve 
each other in fine harmony. It is difficult, where all is good, to 
fix upon the best; our favourable opinion, however, prepon: 
ates spe the review of uhr, h is conceived in a phi- 
1 spirit akin to the original. It is, however, from the 








Republicans on Reform.—Price 1s. 6d. 
ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM; 
from ry American Quarterly sn for September. 
iso, price 2s. the 8d edition 

The Prospect of Reform i in Europe, from the 

North Amerions Revie’ Joy. 
London: O. Rich, T2, ied jon perotens and sold by all 

the Bookselle: 





nowledge. 
Sor the Diffusio 
of Useful Knorl 4 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth; or in Two arts, 2s. each, 


NSECT MISCELLANIES.—This 


Volume, in connexion with — Architecture and Insect 
‘forms a on E 3 com- 
prising th Facts of that Geanah 
Pf Natural History, derived Jovem the Personal Observations 
of the Author, or the Statements of the most valuable Authori- 
ties. The three Volumes are illustrated with above Four Hun- 
dred Woodcuts, and iscelianies contains a full 
the Subjects treated, and of Genera and Species. 
London: Charles Knight, Pall M Mall East. 


rary of Entertaini 
Under the pam Ab en he 











In 6d. 
HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL GEO. 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY eae for 1830-1831. 
John Murray, Albemarle Steet. 





_ French Language, 
2d edition, much improved, price 5s. 6d. handsomely bound, 


E TRADUCTEUR ; or, Historical, Dra.| Quarterly Review 


matic, and Miscel from the dest 
French Writers, 3 a plan ealcuiated to render Reading and 
Translation Sea fh acquiring the Speaki: _— 
a of the onl accompanied by—1. 
tory Notes—2. A Selecti son oe ateene <3. Concise Tables of the 
Parts of Speech and of Verbs. 
By P. F. MERLET, 
Teacher of the French! Language at the University of London. 
In this edition the author has made every improvement in the 
selection of pieces, as well as the explanatory notes (both of which 
hav a oa pm increased), which constant practice in 
teac could 
Printed for Bitugham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange, London, 
Of whom may be had, by the same —- 
har — oo) to Schools. 
sis e Fren 12mo. | ™ 
-. as. me. bound in cloth. Language. 
A French Grammar divided into Four Parts; 
the Pronunciation, the Accidence, the Syntax, and the Appen- 
dix; each of which are sold separate, or in 1 thick vol. 12mo. 10s. 








Vol. I. with Plates, price 7s. 6d. 
HE pp AS SENGE RS. 


y the Rev. JOHN PARKER, A.M. 
e betw: — three 


Com ange a Dia tlemen on a Tour in 


ina Periodical Publi- 
eltie Toe will be 4, in | of P 


article entitl * Foreign Policy of England,’ that we have select- 
r specimen of thenumber. The character there drawn of 


it aims to ames lish, the ability which it brings | Vo 


he tracts forming the _—— volume are, more 
or less, on subjects of great poem by including lively pictures of 
the manners and near of cd — Memoirs, Political, 
Domestic, and Religious; T orals, Horticulture, 
Art, Science, Commerce, &c.; inall il of w which the sound intellect 
- this amiable and high-minded English gentleman will be 


Ili. 
D’Israeli’s Commentaries on the Life and 
of Charles I. Ly of Aye mp Vol. V. 
** Another be age ik added to the former productions of 
this esteemed writer, ful of curious personal and political history.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


Godwin’s History of. the Commonwealth of 


nd, from its ion of Charles IT. 
ol. 


« This work is a } sold proof of great endowments and abilities.” 
—Literary Gazette. 





Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men. Edited by Walter a Landor. Vol. ILI. 


The Reminiscences of Henry Angelo. The 
Second and concluding Volume. 

This work contains original d and curious 
traits in the reencose history of many noble and illustrious cha- 
racters. The book abounds not only in piquant matter relating 
to persons of rank, but “ — also; for the elder Angelo’s inti- 
macy with E as fi professors of all the 
fine arts, &c. made his Neeson in Cerne ee for many years 











Lord ¢ Castlereagh is the only one we have met wilh, which, in the 
most distant degree, approaches to the or! iginal.” i 
Literary Jour: 

“ This most useful periodical loses coding of its wonted fii 


-— talent. re number contains some excellent a 
among w! we may — those on Oehlenschliager’: 
Danish Dramas, on the of the Letts or Tiseclan, 


and on the Ancient M pal I Testitutions of France. The arti- 
cle, as jon which has interested us most, is the review of the 
volume of the new edition of Niebuhr’s Roman History, in 
which we have a brief, but clear and instructive exposition of the 
author’s peculiar views and conclusions, which have Cane an en- 
— new aspect to a considerable portion of the Roman history.” 
jcoteman. 


= In the work now before us, the acumen of the critic is ~ 

pappily blended with the refined taste of the scholar, the 

of and the i of the is: 
— that we may saely pronounce it one of the most valuable 
and varied sources of and general 
information, to be found in the whole range of periodical litera- 
ture."—Cieltenham Journal. 

** Several of the articles in this number—that, for example, on 
the second volume of Niebuhr’s Roman History —are among the 
best we have seen in any periodical.” '—Elgin Courier, 

“ None of our with the 
ster Review, a) 











“ed The character of this number is not doubtful. Li Rae, 
of subjects, extent of i and 
the results of patient research are communicated, it he enique. P 
— Derbyshire Courier. 

«* There is not one of our sich eye ey ar | 
feialind olan B pam 7 it started, than the 
our readers, that wheter 
they wish haw or : pooaeuee, sihere i is no where that they will 
oe neal we fullvgeene geatibed yp At by - perusal of the Foreign Quarterly 


« This isan an unexceptionable aoubee of a periodical which has 

deservedly attained a high rank in literature. It contains a judi- 

cious mixture of grave and gay subjects, and displays not merely 

@ more intimate acquaintance with, but also a sounder apprecia- 

tien of the literature of almost every country in Eu: » than we 

nea ve pooeicuals, sapped would have been found ’ English 
Times. 


“ ‘The poe oe of this work are so peculiar, novel, and of such a 
high order, that scarcely any criticism could do adequate justice 
tothem. The articles ofthis number are full of the highest it inte- 
rest, and are as admirable in omy of selection, as they are, each 
and all, masterly handled. at on the Foreign Policy of Eng- 
land will be read with the utmost interest at the present mo- 

ment.”—United Kingdom. 

Of the Publishers may be had, 
All the preceding Numbers of this popalar 

Journal. Nos. I. to X. price 7s. 6d. — Nos. XI. 
—— And also the Ten Numbers of the Foreign Review, Gs. 
each. 








Price 12s. much a and Ce | the 3d edition, 
MANUAL of MIDWIFERY ; or, Com- 


iy isi an Account of the 
1s and 1" of the meat important Wo- 
men and ee with the Management of the various Forms 











cent tnedenal ie Sie ser the 
ication in the 
ole ada ge for aiding the Tourist in Neth Wales, = &e. ‘ 


By MICHAEL RYAN, ~~ D. 

Member of the Roya! College of Physicians in Lenten, Lecturer 
on ae Practice of Medicine 

Printed for Rush, 356, Strand, near Hall. 


by 





Ri London; Cawth Londen; Eddow 
ey "“Bcenerys cab fein Osecuye bead 





“ A work replete vith information.” —Good" Study of Medici: 
we ~ w 7] Re» | fect 


the of Sir Joshua rrick, the Sheridans, 
the Linleys, Gainsborough, Foote, Bach, &e- &c. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. — for October 1831. 





Mother and Son; with the Parting—2. On 
Parliament Reform and the French Revolution, No. X.; 
What is the Bill now ?—3. Extracts from an Unseasonable Story, 
Chap. I. Processions; Chap. ms and Repre- 
sentations; Chap. III. Inquiry, Ju Jentione and Expediency —4. 
Moore’s ward Fi ‘he Lamatic’s Complaint, 
by Delta—6. The Magic oe ~ Ettrick Shepherd—7. 
Ignoramus on the Fine Art, Noe Hogarth, Bewick, and 
Homer’s Hymns, No. III. ; ‘Apollo—9. Tod’s Annals 
and Antiquities of jast’han — 10. Marguerite of France, by 
Mrs. Hemans—11. The Freed Bird, by the Same—I2. Lines 
ane | + T Sept. 18, 1831-18. What should the 
eers do 
Printed for William Blackwood, No. 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, London. 


Con 
1. Passages from Uepiag a. Sate coder at Chap. XII.; 





1831. 


wvuey| [NTERESTING WORKS CO! MPLETED. 


Colburn and 
blication of the following Works, Ss of the earlier 
bre bee are requested to one Oe their orders for the perfecting of 
their respective a 


Memoirs of the finapeees Josephine. Vol. ITT. 
mre ae scores Ee Beesinne and other 
“ A curious 


dented.” 
Memoirs of the Cuiateie de Genlis. Written 
by Herself. Vols. VII. and VIII. Editions in French and English. 


*,* This work will be found to abound in anecdotes of the most 
eminent literary and political characters, who ean at the latter 
end of the eigh h and the of ¢ 


piece ts ofa 
person, come be Na ne almost unprece- 
'—New Monthly Magaz _ 








centuries. 


The Duke of Rovigo’s 's Memoirs. Vol. IV. 
comprising the of the Battle of Waterloo, and the Entry 
oft the Allies into Paris. Editions in French and English. 

« These Memoirs are wa '—Literary Gazette. 


Napoleon’s own Manele. Dictated at St. 
Helena to the Generals who shared his Captivity, and published 
from the wigs Manuscripts, corrected by Himself. The Fourth 

7 volumes. in French and 








ag 

«On these sheets are traced events that will never be forgotten 
—portraits that will decide y hove nam of posterity. It is oe 
book of life or death to man; ose names are recorded in it.” 
Opinion of Las Cases in his 


Conversations of the I Emperor Napoleon with 
the Count de las Cases. Parts VII. and VI Editions in 
The wot he ssctversall ackno to form the most per- 
un! w 
epitome of the character and of this extraordinary 
extent. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Maclachian Stewart, Edinburgh; and 
ran, tm 1 thiek vol. Bro. a2 
2d edition, in 1 5 5 
SYSTEM of HUMAN ANATOMY ; 
translated from the fourth edition of the French of 
ii. Cloquet, M.D. P: Ph. » and Member of the 
Philomathic Society of Paris. With additional Notes, and 
vomenclature. 
rected Nomen ay R. KNOX, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

Lecturer on Anatomy, and Fellow of the Royal College 

oa 2 ened the best anatomical 

“ ‘is work, w ec’ e a ical 

nom < > is now calculated to be not less useful to 

; and to him Dr. Knox has performed an im- 
t a work so perfect generally accessi- 

le."—Bdinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal, No. 98. 

« It is hardly necessary to add, that Cloquet’s work has been 
selected by Dr. Knox as an anatomical treatise, than which no- 
thing superios has yet been offered tothe public. It is, of course, 
purely descriptive, and, we believe, the descriptions are scrupu- 
jously correct. Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to 
the superiority of the French and English plans, there can be no 
doubt that the present work offers a more dense and accurate 
description of the structure of the human body, than can be 
found in any work of similar size in the English language.”— 
Johnson, No. 21, Fascic. 3, Juty 1, 1829. 

© It has been wittily remarked, that ‘ every thing suffers from 
translation, except a bishop.’ Cloquet has been more fortunate 
in his translator, who has executed his task with much ability 
and judgment. The style throughout is concise, yet perspicuous ; 
and the various descriptions are given with minute, but not with 
tedious, accuracy.”—Lanecet, 274, Nov. 29, 1828. 

« The translation appears to be wel! executed, and the cir- 
cumstance of the work having been deemed worthy of appear- 
ing in an English dress, by an anatomist of Dr. Knox’s known 
talents and experience in teaching, is one of the greatest recom- 
mendations which can be bestowed upon it.”—Medical Gaxetie, 
Feb. 7, 1829. 

2. Elements of General Anatomy ; being a 

eral description of the various Organs comprising the Human 
Bod . ByP. XN. Beclard. Translated from the original French, 
by i Knox, M.D. F.R.S.E. Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. In 
1 vol. 8vo. 103. 6d. 2 * 

3. A Compendium of the Diseases of the 
Human Eye; to which is prefixed an Account of the Anatomy 
and Physiolegy of that Organ, illustrated with 18 Plates, partly 
coloured. By Alexander tson, F.R.C.S.E. &c. 3d edition, in 
8vo. with 18 Engravings, 21s. 


acor- 


since the original one of Targa; and it may be justly recom- 
mended to the attention of the student.”— Edin. Med. and Surg. 
Journal, April 1828. ‘ z 

9. Culleni Synopsis Nosologie Methodice, 
exhibens Systema Absologicum ; correxit, in Compendium re- 
duxit, Morbis Cutis auxit, Ed. Milligan, M.D. Index Synonyma- 
rum J. M. Good prebit. In S2mo. boards, 2s.6d. Ditto ditto, 
translated by Dr. Mil! » 1s. Gd. A . 

10. Elements of Practical Chemistry ; com- 
prising a Series of Experiments in every department of Chemis- 
try; with Directions for Performing them, and for the Prepara- 
tion and Application of the most important Tests and Reagents. 
By David Boswell Reid, Experimental Assistant to Professor 
Hope, Conductor of ‘the Classes of Practical neg cg in the 
University of Edinburgh, Lecturer on Chemistry, &c. In 1 vol. 
8vo. 14a. boards. 


Affairs of India.—In 8vo. price 28. 
PINIONS of the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone upon some of the Leading es con- 
nected with the Government of British India, Examined and 
Compared with those of the late Sir Thomas Munro and Sir 
John Malcolm, as taken from their Evidence before Parlia- 


ment, &c. 
By a CIVIL SERVANT 
Of the Honourable East India Company. 
London : Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the long. 
continued Stationary Condition of India and its Inhabitants; 
with a Brief Examination of the Moog Principles of Two of 
the most Approved Revenue Systems of British India. 8vo. 4s. 


nd, 
An Inquiry into the All Proneness to 
Litigation of the Natives of India; with Suggestions for Amend. 
ing some Part of the Judicial System of British India. Bvo. 2s. 


Useful Works, Medical, &c. 
Published by Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


R. HARWOOD on the CURATIVE 
INFLUENCE of the SOUTHERN COAST of ENG. 

LAND. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
* An instructive and very useful work. Dr. Harwood’s ob- 
servations on the diseases in which a residence’on the coast ig 
most ficial, ought to be read by every father of a family.” — 





« Mr, Watson’s work exhibits a ic and prehensi 
view of the diseases of the human eye. The descriptions are 
short, but very clear and distinct; and as they are manifestly 
derived chiefly, if not entirely, from personal experience, they 
shew a talent observation and pathological acuteness by no 
means common.”—Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal, No. 96. 

« The various diseases are enumerated in a succinct and intelli- 
gible manner; and the engravings afford very accurate represen- 
tations of the diseases intended to be illustrated. Jua word, they 
are true to nature.”——Lancet, No. 253. 

“The descriptions of disease in this Compendium, and its 
treatment, are good, and the plates are excellent.”—London Medi. 
cal Gazette, No. 29. 


4. Cheap Series of Anatomical Engravings, 
beautifully coloured. Publishing in 4to. Numbers, at 1s. each.— 
1. The Bones, copied from the el it tables of Sue and Albinus; 
seventeen Nos. complete—2. erves, copied fro 
of Scarpa, Soemmering, Walther,’ Fischer, and’ Charles Be! 
fourteen Nos. already published—s. The Arteries, c 
the “ Tabula Arteriarum Corporis ‘Humani,;”’ P. emann. 
Engraved by Edward Mitchell, with’ descriptive Letter-press, 
translated from the original Latin, with Notes, by Robert Knox, 
—— Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. In Thirty-eight Numbers, 
complete. 

It has long been a subject of regret to the student of anatomy, 
that anatomical! plates of acknowledged correctness - 
tainable by reason of their high price. ‘The publishers hope that 
the present series will be found to supply that desideratum, and 
that they have succeeded in laying before the pr. ion a-set of 

3 4 


anatomical plates which for and eleg o 
stand Spiros ire having been reduced trom the original by 
bie eidograph of P; a by 





New Times. 
Il. 


Deafness 3 its Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 
By John Stevenson, Esq. M.C.S. Lecturer on the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Diseases of the Eye and Ear, &c. &c. Small 8vo. 
7a. Gd, 


Ill. 

The Art of Preserving the Sight unimpaired 
to extreme Old Age, and of Re-establishing and Stre ing 
it when it becomes Weak; with Observations on the Inconve- 
niences and Dangers arising from the Use of Common Spectacles. 
By = Experienced Oculist. New edition, revised and improved, 
4s. 


“We recommend this tract to the fon of Lond 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 107, 
is just yey ee 6s. 

Contents:—1, Croker’s tion of Boswell’s Life of Johnson— 
II. Greek Philosophy of Taste—II1. Southey’s Uneducated Poets 
—IV. Jones on the heory t—V. Public Amusements; 

ons of the Evangelical Class—V1. Moore’s Life and Death 
of Lord Edward Fit: jd—V1I. Dr. Crombie’s Natural Theo- 
logy—VIII. Life and Writings of Fuseli—IX. Rossi on Criminal 
Jurisprud X. State of P ism in Germany ; Rose’s 
peagoureet, Pusey’s Inquiry, Lee’s Sermons—X1. House of Lords, 
orm 


Longman and Co. London; and Adam Black, Edinburgh. 
Edgeworth’s Parent's Assistant, with fine Engravings, 
Complete in 8 vols. 18mo. with fine Engravings on Steel, from 
Drawings by Harvey, pric . 6d. handsomely half-bound, 
Tse PAREN’ ASSISTANT; or, 
Stories for Children. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


New editions of the Gitiewing highly esteemed Works by 
e same. 
a 1. Early Lessons, in 4 vols. 11s. neatly half- 


und. 

The first two Volumes, which may be had separately, contain 
the Little Dog Trusty, the Cherry Orchard, Frank, the Orange- 
man, mond, and Harry and wy > 

Vols. III. and IV. comprise the Continuation of Rosamond, 
and Harry and Lucy. 

2. Rosamond; a Sequel to Early Lessons. 
2 vols. Se. half-bound. 

3. Frank ; a Sequel to Frank in the same. 
3 vols. 9s. half-bound. 

4. Harry and Lucy, concluded; being the 
Last Part of Early Lessons. 4 vols. 12mo. 17s. half-bound. 

5. Little Plays for Children; a Continuation 
to the Parent’s Assistant. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


6. Moral Tales, 2 vols. foolscap, 10s. boards. 
7. Popular Tales, 3 vols. foolscap, 12s. bds. 
8. Comic Dramas, 12mo. 7s. bds. 

9. Poetry Explained, 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bd. 
10. Readings in Poetry, 18mo. 3s. half-bd. 


11. Essays on Practical Education, 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. boards. 

London: Printed for R. Hunter; Baldwin and Cradock; Har- 
vey and Darton ; J. Booker; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; and Simpkin and Marshall. 





e 108. 
Ss 





New Burlington Street, Sept. 1831. 
ONVERSATIONS of EMINENT MEN, 
lately published by Henry Colbarn and Richard Bentley. 
Conversations of James Northcote, Esq. R.A. 
=. William Hazlitt. In 1 vol. post 6vo. with a fine Portrait, 


Conversations of Dr. Paley. Personal and 





especially, and those of studious professions in~particular.”"—Lit, 
“An oculist of ——— experience is evidently the author 


of this little work.”—Crit. 
ies many personal cautions, of 


« His Lapeer | has su, 
which the public will gladly a themseives."\—New Rev 
Iv, 


The Art of Preserving the Feet. By an 


experienced Chiro; 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
« Each page of this be found to contain some useful 
ealth, 


age 
information.”—Gaxette of 


y. 
Sir Arthur Clarke’s Essay on Warm, Cold, 
apd Vapour Bathing. With Observations on Sea Bathing, Liver 
l D edition, revised, 4s. 6d. 





the val roféssor Wallace, and 
Mr. Mitchell, who has been kaown 
excellent engraver of anato: 
5. A Manual of 3 trans- 
lated from the third edition of the French of J. Coster, M.D. by 
Fife, M.D. Surgeon to the Northern Publie Dispensary, 
rdinary Royal Medica! 


ong 
asd Extraordinary Member of the Society. fa 


_6. Scottish Cryptogamic Flora; or, coloured 
igures and Deserip of Cryptog: Pl 
to the order Fungi, and intended to serve as a con 

lish Botany. By Robert K. Greville, LL.D. F.R.S. and 
P.AS.E. &c. In 6 vols. royal 8vo. 15d. 

7. Alge Britannic ; or, Descriptions of the 
Marine other Inarticulated Plants of the British Islands 
belonging to the order Alge, with Plates illustrative of the 
= era. To which is added, a Systematic Enumeration of 
. the known Species. By Robert K. Greville, Li..D. F.R.S.E£. 

-L.8. 1 vol. 8vo. with 19 coloured Engravings, 2l. 2s. 

8. Dr. Milligan’s valuable edition of Celsus. 
A Cornelli Celsi de Medicina, Libri VIII. Ex recensioné Leon- 
ardi Targe, quibus dunt Tituli Margi perpetui, Capi- 

i Annotati s Critica, som beg 

um, P . , alieeque. \di~ 

ee caaeerie Medice Celsiane, rerumque leeuplationt ame? prefize 
poh ‘i Vita Conci Indice jam Delphiniano 

t Eduardus Milligan, M.D, 8.A. 8.8. Coll. Reg. Med. Edin 
et Lit. Man. et Leod. Soc. Ep. In 2 vol. 8vo. 

wings 2d eager 16s. boar 
rom the degree of approbation with which the for: 
verano. Milligan’s setens was received by the Royal Cole 
geons an onourable the Com of Apotheca- 
bendeh hoped the Delphin Index, and other" matter, added to 
» Will in no inconsidera! h, 
‘mong those who regulate the course of medic — 
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and om 8d 
«« ‘Phis work will be found to contain more useful instruction 
on the subject."-—-Gasette af 


vi. 
. 
Sir Arthur Clarke’s Young Mother’s Assist. 
ant; containing Practical I i for the P: and 
Treatment of the Diseases of Infants and Children. A new and 
improved edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
“ In this little treatise the author has endeavoured to com 
the results of considerable experience and observation, 
with a view Nad eee ne a useful compendium for mothers, as 
far as possible divested of tech | or scientific language.” 


vil. 
Sir Arthur Clarke’s Practical Manual for 
the Preservation of Health, and the Prevention of Diseases inci- 
dental to the Middle and Advanced Ages of Life. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Vill. 

Sir Arthur Clarke’s Essay on Diseases of the 
Skin; containing Practical Observations on Sulphureous Fumi- 
gations in the Cure of Cutaneous Complaints, with several 
markable Cases. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 








EW and ENTERTAINING DIA. 
LOGUES, in FRENCH and ENGLISH, on an Im- 
proved Interlineal 7 &c. 2d edition. 
y J. F. GERARD, M.A. 
Price 4s. in a fine cloth binding. 
London : J. Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

“ This work professes to render the acquirement of the French 
language less a matter of dail m study than of amuse- 
ment. The mode adopted for familiarising the student with the 
rym by the arrangement of the first and last letters, is simple 
an 





edi 
Celsus may now be _ aa the same facility as Heber- 
: , en after this, say that Dr. 
pe 8 edition of Celsus ought to Senape a clgesices standard 
iy, ne library of every medical man,”—Med. Chirurg. Review, 


“ It would be difficult to mention a mor: terested 
- e di 
aoe application of medical knowledge p= @ classical learn- 
tent is me (oF Which the student ought to be more grateful. The 
clade, ap oy correct, to an extraordinary . To con- 
” ion of Ceisus is the best which has published 


B » and has, we believe, the advantage of novelty to 
recommend it.”—Court Journal, No. 120, Aug. 13. 

“ There is a great deal of good humour in the composition of 
these dialogues. The author's plan of giving the English first 
afier tne idiom of the French, and then according to the regular 
form of the langyage, we have before alluded to with the appro- 
bation it merits. There is a brief Analytical Grammar, to which 
the Dialogues are a natural and easy juction. Weare glad 
to be assured that the work is extensively used, and have no he- 

tion in recommending it to a still more , 








sitat 
~Atias, No. 277, Sept. 4th. 


and more valuable practical remarks, than any that has appeared | A 


Li including the Author’s highly interesting 
Conversations with the late celebra x. Paley. By Henry 
ae Esq. Author of Four earg in France,” and “ Italy as it 
is.” Bvo. 14s. 

Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men. Edited by Walter Savage Landor. 2d edition, revised, 
with considerable Additions, in 2 vols. 8¥o. 28s. 

ontents: Richard I. and the Abbot of Boxley—The Lord 
Brooke and Sir Philip Sydney— King Henry IV. and Sir Arnold 
Savago—Southey and Porson--Oliver remvwell and Walter Noble 
—joen Elizabeth and Cecil—King James I. and Isaac Casaubon 
—Bishop Burnet and Humphrey Hardcastle—Peter Leopold and 
the President Du Paty—Buonaparte and the t of the 
Senate—The Emperor Alexander and Capo d’Istria—Kosciusko 
and Poniatowski—Middleton and Magl \—Milton and An- 
drew Marvel— fi and Franklin— 

—eord ‘Bavon and 


ane 
XIV. and. Pere la Ch: 
ndrew 


yn, dec. &c. 
ersations of Lord Byron with Thomas 


pal Occurrences 
anners, Literature, 

Men. Being the a a Journal kept during 
a Residence at Pisa, in the Years 1821 and 1822. New editions, 
uniform with the-Werks of Lord Byron. 1 vol, 8vo. or 2 vols. 
foglscap. Price only 9, 


Medwin, Esq. ich, 
warden meu eh 





In 8vo. price 2s. 
BSERVATIONS on CHOLERA, as it 
appeared at Port Glasgow during the Months of July 
and August 1831. Illustrated by numerous Cases. 
y JOHN MARSHALL, M.D. 
Whittaker, Trescher, and Co. London; and Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. 
HE PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. 
By JAMES SYME, F.R.S.E. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in London and Edin- 
burgh, Surgeon to the Edinburgh Surgical Hospital, and Lecturer 
on 


urgery. 
. Printed for Maclachian and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and 
Baldwin and Cradock, London. 








In? vols. 8vo, 16s. 
P A IN in 1830. 
“« This very lent work." —Ath 
« A work of sound, original, and valuable information, of curi- 
ous and continued amusement.”—New Monthly Magazine. 
“« A work that will be read for its honest ons.” —Afetropo- 


Printa for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Soli Walks through many Lands. 2d 


edition, 2 vols. 16s. 
“ It is all pleasing, and always interesting.” Atheneum, 
panion 








“ A suitable com to the volumes of Miss Mitford.” ~— 
Scotaman. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


In small ovo. neatly bound an and beattiflly embellished, 
See NOVELS, No. VIII. ; con- 
sels ectgtnall of Miss Jane Porter's celebrated 
originally published in 6 vols. but 
“No. 1. oa I. contains the Pilot, by Cooper. 
No. II. Caleb Williams, by Godwin. 
No. III. The Spy, by Cooper. 
No. IV. Thaddeus of Warsaw, by Miss Jane 


P 
“No. V. St. Leon, by Godwin. 
a VI. The Last of the Mohicans, by 


Ro. VII. ‘The Scottish Chiefs. Vol. Z 


*,* Mrs. Shelley’s popular R in, with - 


new Introduction, ex of the story, by th 
Author, and the C. wr gpignatry ofthe vigin of ‘race Walpol r 


written by Sir Walter Scott, will appear on the is rot N oa 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


interesting New Works. 
3d edition, in 3 we 8vo. —_ Plates, engraved 


APTAIN. BEECHEY'S VOYAGE to 

¥. the Bin ld Ln Se Ce pemen cf Be Polar 

THe cocks teteee most inte: ; of the whole series of expeditions to the 
North Pole.”— Quarterly . 


The Smuggler. By ‘the Author of “ Tales 
by the O'Hara Family,” the Denounced,” &c. 3 vols. post 8v0. 


Ill. 
Memoirs of Napoleon. By M. De Bour- 
rienne, Minister of State, and Private Secretary to the Emperor. 
New shieton, bas complete in 3 vols, small 8yo. with Subuivons Illus- 
trations, price 2ls. 


The Field of f Forty Footsteps. By Miss Jane 
Porter, Author of “ Thaddeus of re the “ Scottish Chiefs,” 
&c. # vols. 12mo. a new edition, price 16s. 











V. 

The Lives and Adventures of celebrated Tra- 
vellers, forming the 12th No. of the National SES — 
8vo. neatly bound, price 6s. Including Tournefort—Dr. Shaw— 
Hasselquist— Lady saad Wortley Montague —Pococke— Bell— 
Ledyard—Bruce, 


The English Translation of Count Lavel- 
lette’s Memoirs. be ~ — Hiimesf. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
« A work of great en 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bent Bentley, New Burli 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
™ Hors an Sesion of the Romance of History, 
ols. will be PANT in afew aan, 
TALY? S ROMANTIC ANNALS. 
L seartheses i MACFARLANE, Esq. yer 
Manwer, "Ctstome, Seenery, History of Italy and the Italians, 
Also, in a few days, 


Il. 
The False Step, a rant in 3 vols. 
The Affianced One, by the Author of ‘‘ Ger. 


trude.” 3 vol 
Printed for award Ball, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holies Street, C Cavendish Square. 


In the Press, and sorte eit = in 1 vol. 12mo. 


CBRISTIANIT IVINE REVELA- 


; ying 8 Defence of the Christian Religion 
by P 














Ry ROBERT BROADLEY, Curate of Eccles, Lancashire. 
In this work the and 
against Revelation “by Modern Unbelievers are specially con- 
sidered, the supreme excellence of Christianity is pointed a its 
early history is inquired into, and the chief reasons are exhibit 
on the ground of w Christians maintain its Divine Origin. 
Published in London by Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot; 
Rivington and bo and Hamilton and Adams; and by Bancks 
and Co. Manchester 








8, New Burlington Street. 
Works nearly ready for publication, by 
. Colburn and Bentley. 
in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ts E BRAVO. A Venetian Story. 


By the Author of the “« cere ane « Pilot,” the “* Water 
ite! 
Will appear . de 16th instant. 


Lives of sifihaateh Female Sovereigns, 

ing new and curious Particulars of Joanna of Sicily, Joan- 

Naples, Isabella of Castile, Mary Queen of Scots, Eliza- 

beth, “Christina of Sweden, Queen Anne, the Empress Maria The- 

resa, the Empress Catherine 11. of Russia, &c. &c. By Mrs. 
Jameson. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Interes 


lll. 
Cavendish; or, the Patrician at Sea. In 
8 vols. post 8vo. 


Iv. 
The Columbts River, comprising Scenes and 
Six Years on 








Pe |? MRODOLTAT. en ah 


HE TAURO LIADS bay a Sacrifice 


ae --y Vicinity of Rome and Flo- 
id Domestic Dwellings; with 


By CHARLES PARKER, Architect. 
___ Printed for Ji ames Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


“The Garrick Papers, printed uniformly with Evelyn and Pepys. 


In 1 vol. 
AVID GARRICK'S PRIVATE COR. 
RESPONDENCE with the most celebrated Persons of 
is Time, now first publishedifrom the Originals. 
This x highly iusaveating andiansontant work comprises upwards 
of Tw. Letters, from Persons of the greatest eminence 
in the. Political, Literary, and Dramatic World. Among other 
Names, besides th aah teengan biyigaty may be mentioned, 
Warbarten — Burke e — Ji ‘ume — Gibbon —Sir Joshua 
olds—Goldsmith— —Junius —Beattie Churchill 
Dr. baa ee eee ce Iman—T. and J. Warton— 
Dr. Burney—Sheridan—Murphy—Dr. Hoadly—Mrs. Montaga— 
Mrs. Cowley, &c. 
“ When we consider the vast space that the first actor of ancient 
or modern times occupied, coins his busy career, in the world’s 
eye—when we remember that, from the first year of his appear- 
ance pe London, in 1741, down to the moment of his retirement 
from the in the year i778. 


ihowthes during ‘this iy period he was on s 
or less intimacy with all wise, the illustrious, the patriotic, 
of Great Bri taln—that he was the favourite of Dr. J Jounsen, the 
of the mden, the asso- 
clate of Quin and Foote, and Barry ana Henderson, the protégé 
of Pope. the corresponderit of Bishop: Warburton, the fosterer of 











his vol P 
cheilfutrions characters of his time. ate 
particular, are y en- 
Loew hy in the gar Sook aatece life 
eS Burlington Street. 


Fourth sores ot 





of the 


and ahalf. Repel Ato. Proofs on Indi 
» Aas each No. )vibla teoek aiid be shanty complenes 


Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





e the Rocky Moustains among verious Tribes of Indians hitherto 
together with a Journey across the American Conti- 
nent. By Ross C on, Esq. In? Sgt 8v0. 


Alice,sPaulet.. A Sequel to “ _vaees i. 
By the Atther of of «« Sydenban. - 3 vols. post 8vo- 


The Keepsake for 1632 
On Nov. 1st bee be published, price One ‘Guines i in crimson 
silk; aa paper ‘O's 250 ee 
T HE > AKE for 1832. 
Bat by Mr. a _* REYNOLDS. 
bellished highly finished Line Engravings, 
executed ender t a superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 

Subjects. Painters. Engravers. 

1. Presentation Plate seseeessH. Corbould ....Samuel Mitan 
2. Title T.Stothard&) ¢C. Heath and 
. << H. Corbould S. Mitan 
ht ind Mrs. Stan 'an-} Rochard ........C. Heath 


..C. Heath 
= Bacon 

J.T. Willmore 
Henry Le Keux 


n 
J.M.W.Tur- 
{ ner, R.A... }wn. Miller 





3 5 Sharpe . 
A. E. Chalon.. 
J. Har 


4. a cece ccece 
5. The Champion 

6. Lord Byron's Dream. 
7. Nineveh 


GB. Marly ..ceccseeeceeseevecs 


10. Do you remember it ? 
it. Caroline Dammeril . 


4. Scandal . 
4 Zinger Palace, Dresden.. 
6. Good Ang 


Wm. Wal 
i. Howard, R.A. Charles Rolls 
i Dressing fe = "the Ball ....Deveria Frederick Bacon 
Contributors. — Hon. E. B. Wilbraham—Hon. H. Cradock—Sir 
A. My erat very La A of « Frankenstein”. 


. St. John—Lady E. 8. Wortley—Lord ‘Ash. 
town—Mrs. C Stanhope, M.P.—J. Jekyli—Lord 
ee E. L.—Miss A. Strickland—8. Knowles—T. Hook— 
R. Bernal, M. 'p.—T. H. Lister—Lady Blessington—Lady Morley 
—Archdeacon icer—Hon. , Liadell— Lord Mi: —Lord 
Mulgrave— John Russell — Lord Porchester—Sir Walter 
Scott—Hon. G. Berkeley—J. R. Gowen—Hon. Charles Phipps— 
W. Jerdan, &c- 
At the same time will be published, handsomely bound in rose- 
coloured morocco, One Guinea; large paper, India Proofs, 


Lord — 


21. 108. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1832; con- 
taining ———- beautifully finished Plates, from Drawings by 
we tanfield, Esq. With Letterpress Descriptions by Leitch 
printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 

Oa the Ist of Now ber will be lished, price 4s. 6d. 

ind in rich Vedkeed ot 

HE SACRED OFFERING; 3,8 Collection 
original Poemson Devotional 8 . XXXII, 
Brabois with a Frontispiece, ae ee 


a Fists by Poussin ; and a Vignette, engraved by Charles 
a Design by Henry ( Lo 
oTunilvon Adams, and Co. London; D, Marples, Liverpool. 





the Western Side | The 





New Work on the Peerage, Exti: net, Dormant, and in Alryon 


A ne Companion 
foreach tag ar Lee 
A DICTIONARY of the PEERAGES 
of ad to Aber gag mara and IRELAND, Extinct, 


= Dormant, and in A 


re JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of a General and Heraldic Dictionary of the P, Peerage 
and Baronetage of the British mentee &c. &c. 
This work, formed on a plan precisely similar fodins of Mr. 
Burke’s very ular Dictionary of the Peerage an 
will comprise the whole of = Peerages of the v vt kingdoms 
which have been sane d a Se Conquest, 
= eac! amily, in eac' enera\ 
and bringing “the — in all possible cases, through line 
collaterals or females, down to existing houses. It will connect, 
pn wad a the new —_ = a nobility; and it will in 
ew the cause which has influenc 
extinct dignity in a new creation. ‘eons 
hen it is considered that the most illustrious peers of 
England were swept away in the devastating conflicts between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster—in the wars of the Edwards 
and Henrys—and more recently, in the season of civil commo- 
tion, it is presumed that a work of this description, not confined 
to mere names and dates, but supplying much historical, biogra- 
phical, and domestic <ovil, hg fail to engage public atten- 
tion, and to be great d in all libraries. 
It should be particularly mation’, that this new work will apper- 
tain nearly as much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction ; 
for though dignities away, it rarely occurs that whole fami- 
lies do. The editor has therefore sought, with the utmost assi- 
duity, those branches ‘still remaining amongst the nobility and 
entry, which have from old and illustrious shoots, end 
trusts that his researches will be found to have been successful. 
Henry Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
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Works nearly soniye for ae Eeication, by Whittaker, Treacher, 
Maria Lane. 
In3 was 8vo. with 100 Engravings, 
ILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHO. 
LOGY, with the Continuation, 
By CHARLES LUCIEN BUONAPARTE. 

Together with an Enumeration and Description of the newly 

discovered Species not included in the original Works, and 
copious Notes, 

By SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. 


On the ist of November, price 12s. in silk, 
The Winter’s Wreath for 1832; a Collec. 
tion of original Pieces, in Prose and Verse. Contributed by some 
of the most Lay sare Writers of the present day, and illustrated by 
the following Plates, engraved on Steel in the first style :— 
Painted by Engraved by 
38 on Marti,.....R. Brandard 


.--Stothard, R.A. E. Smith 
J. Williamson = —. 


The a. — € Les- 
sin, y, 
The Got 


eck 
Allon, the Piper of Mull . 
Portrait; the ae F. Bugieheott 


Brandard 


Cv andyke VE: Si 


In | vol. post 6vo. 
A Dictionary of Quotations from various Au- 
thors, in Ancient and Modern Languages, with English Transla- 
tions, eS illustrated by Remarks and Explanations. By Hugh 
oore, 


n 2 vols. post 8vo. 

The Sister’s Budget; ; a Collection of original 
Tales in Prose and Verse, by the Authors of the ‘‘ Odd Volume,” 
&c. with Contributions from Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. 
Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Malcolm, and some others. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 


A Familiar Compendium of the Law of Hus- 
band and Wife; containing the whole of the Legislative Provi- 
sions for the Celebration of Marriage, by Banns, License, Spe- 
cial License; and for its Dissolution, wai — a the | Ground 
of Crim. Con., Cruelty, &c.—The 
Foreign Marriages—. dultery and Recri 
Marriage — Separation by Mutual Agreement — te 
Powers of a Husband over the reopen and:Person of his Wife— 
The Legal and\ Equitable Rights of Married Women, &c. &c.— 
To which is added, a Third Part, comprising the Laws relative 
to Breach of Promise of Marriage, Seduction and Abduction of 
Women. The whole deduced from the most authentic Sources, 
illustrated with some of the most prominent modern cases, and 
brought down to the present time. By a Solicitor. 


In 12mo. a new edition, with several Engravings, 
The Beauties of the British Poets, with a 
few Introductory Bren By the Rev. George Croly, D.D. 
a pocket volume, 


The London. Manual of Medical Chemistry, 

Verbal T of the Pharmaco- 

== sxensive Chemical Botanical, io Soeereomeel, _ 
otes, only in 

hich have recently 

fone in So te etnies but so te toe ~4 cadarmey Ny 


intreduced in 
Teste of Poisons, and an ana Inizodugion eotsining the Thess 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry e 
By William Maugham, Surgeon. 
ce seen ESR 
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the LITERARY bier ganas fea yo 
Waterloo Bridge, Str lon Street, Oxfor 
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Co. : and 
America, O. Rich, ‘is, Red Lion Square, London. 
J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street , Leicester Square- 
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